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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE ELECTION AND DEMOCRACY 


DAY or two after his election to 

the Presidency for the fourth 
time, Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
joiced because in his opinion the 
outcome had proved that “Democ- 
racy is a living vital force.” I wish 
I could agree. Nothing except my 
religion is dearer to me than de- 
mocracy. But in my opinion the 
election was a blow, perhaps a mor- 
tal blow to democracy. If the read- 
er will bear with one who speaks for 
a cause that seems to be lost, I will 
explain briefly and dispassionately. 
It must be understood that I speak 
for myself alone. For that reason 
I use chiefly the otherwise offensive 
first person singular pronoun. 


5 em primary principle of democ- 

racy is decentralization of au- 
thority and of power. The political 
party which until recent years ad- 
vocated decentralization, home-rule, 
local self-government, division of 
power between the states and the 
nation, distribution of authority 
among the three branches of the 
Federal Government, was designat- 
ed as “Democratic.” Since 1932 
that party has been in decline. It 


seems now to have been dealt the 
coup de grace, not merely by the 
President but by the majority of 
the people. They have been in- 
duced to sign the death warrant of 
their own rule. 

They had warnings enough. The 
late lamented Al Smith, a man of 
statesmanlike caliber, used to com- 
plain that Democracy was being 
wounded in the house of its friends. 
Few believed him and fewer still 
seemed to care. 
The “Democratic” 
Party became less 
democratic than the 
Republican. The 
Solid South (I have wondered at 
times if the adjective referred to its 
cranium) went whole hog for the 
extremest kind of republicanism, 
the complete subjection of the states 
to the union. 

Smith died disappointed. So per- 
haps shall we who believe as he be- 
lieved. But we shall not die fore- 
sworn. The democratic principle 
still seems good to us. We shall 
not, for the sake of seeming to be 
“good losers” pretend that Democ- 
racy has suffered no detriment in 
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an election giving more and more 
power to the executive and less and 
less to the House, the Senate and 
the people. In Rome when the 
Emperor had gathered all power 
into his own hands, the initials 
“S.P.Q.R.,” “The Senate and the 
Roman People,” remained on the 
walls of buildings and on the stand- 
ards of the legions. On walls and 
on standards! Nor shall we sub- 
scribe to the superstition that one 
party and one only in America can 
wage successful war. 
To attribute our 
military successes to 
a political party or 
to a political leader 
rather than to the harmonious co- 
operation of all men and all parties 
would be insufferable arrogance. 
As for planning peace and the post- 
war world, we think—perhaps now 
I had better revert to the first per- 
son and say—_! think that such plan- 
ning could be done better by a new 
man coming into the assembly of 
nations with no embarrassing pre- 
commitments than by one who has 
made we know not what pledges to 
his companions of the Big Three. 

One method of international bar- 
gaining is to work alone in secrecy, 
and tell the people later if necessary. 
A better method is to make a propo- 
sition to the people, receive their 
mandate and then communicate it. 
The danger is that the President will 
act as if he had now a mandate. 
The people have given no mandate. 
How can they mandate what they 
do not know? To give a represen- 
tative carte blanche is to abandon 
Democracy. 

For those reasons, and a good 
many more, I regret that I cannot 
share the President’s confidence that 
the election proved that “Democ- 
racy is a living and vital force” 
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among us. Democracy in America 
is more nearly dead than it ever 
was before. 


atti, 
aan 


C.1.0.; P.A.C.; CoMMUNISM 


LITICS makes strange bedfel- 

lows and, likewise, unexpected 
antagonists. In the recent cam- 
paign three Catholic editors came 
to the defense of the C.I.O. and the 
P.A.C. which in the judgment of 
other Catholic editors had been 
engaged in a dangerous flirtation if 
not a liaison with Communism, A 
difference of opinion among Catho- 
lic editors is not unusual, but in 
a matter involving 
Communism we are A Difference 
generally inclined to of Opinion 
be at one. It was 
startling therefore to have the fact 
thrown in our faces by spokesmen 
of the New Deal Party that Amer- 
ica, Commonweal and The Liguo- 
rian had assured their readers that 
C.I.O. and its “educational” appen- 
dage P.A.C. are non-Communist. 
Stranger still two Jesuit editors dis- 
agreed in print over the matter. On 
the one side of the argument was 
Father Benjamin L. Masse of the 
staff of America, and on the other 
Father William Smith of the Crown 
Heights {Brooklyn) School of Cath- 
olic Workmen. 

“Way back in the middle of 
July,” says Father Smith, his “good, 
genial and respected friend” and 
brother Jesuit Father Masse hand- 
ed him an article for publication on 
the subject of Labor organizations 
in partisan politics. Father Masse 
was—to say the least—on the apolo- 
getic side. Father Smith “would 
have none of it.” Those who wish 
to see Father Smith’s sprightly and 
forceful attack on Father Masse’s 
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position, may send to the Crown 
Heights School, 1150 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the September 
15th number of Comment. Suffice 
it here to say that Father Masse 
had taken the position that it is not 
un-American for labor unions to 
engage in practical politics; that at 
worst it is “morally doubtful and 
practically not prudent” to use 
union funds for political action; 
that there is indeed a danger that 
such use for such action will “in- 
tensify the spirit of class conflict”; 
but that “the unions should not be 
blamed because ‘the other side’ 
started that sort of thing years 
ago.” 

Father Smith felt much more 
strongly about the danger and ex- 
pressed himself more vigorously. 
He held that the C.1.O. had 
“squeezed through all the loop- 
holes of the law,” that its sub- 
sidiary the P.A.C. had “not confined 
itself to political education”; that 
it is “tainted and, more than that, 
painted with the red brush of a 
Communist alliance.” 

Broadening the attack, Father 
Smith says that though “supposed- 
ly the Communist Party has been 
dissolved as a political entity, no 
one in his right mind will be led to 
believe that the Commies have 
given up political activity; that they 
have moved into P.A.C. with the 
blessing of its chairman Sidney 
Hillman” [my italics]; and that 
“they have been discovered worm- 
ing their way into key positions, 

not only in the labor 
Communist unions but in every 
Infiltration branch of the mili- 
tary service.” He 
quotes Sidney Hillman: “There is 
no more Communism in the C.I.O. 
than there is any place else in the 
country.” Hillman meant the re- 
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mark to be reassuring, but Father 
Smith finds it “very damaging,” in- 
deed “appallingly disturbing.” 

Father Smith continues, “The 
C.1.0. and the Commies have come 
to us walking arm in arm. If 
Catholic leaders among the C.I.O. 
officials have approved this open 
alliance of the C.I.0. and the Com- 
munists, our respect for them is 
swiftly on the down-grade and our 
former support of the C.I.O. will be 
lessened in the future.” 


vo was not the last gun fired 
in the controversy between the 
two Jesuits at opposite ends of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. America (prob- 
ably again Father Masse) came 
back on November 4th (uncomfort- 
ably close, I must say, to the Elec- 
tion) with a bit of a homily on the 
Eighth Commandment and an ad- 
monition to the effect that so seri- 
ous a charge as that of Commu- 
nism must not be uttered “without 
grave cause.” He referred for sup- 
port to the Liguorian which, how- 
ever, had appealed to the written 
platform of P.A.C. rather than to 
facts in current labor history. Fa- 
ther Masse (again I suppose it is 
he) admitted as correct the finding 
of the Dies Committee that twenty- 
one unions in the C.I.0. are “Com- 
munist dominated” and goes on to 
say that “in a place like New York 
where P.A.C. is using a leftist po- 
litical party Communist influence 
will be strong.” Strong indeed, for, 
says Father Smith, speaking of his 
own “area,” “there is a union of 
12,000 members absolutely con- 
trolled by no more than 150 Com- 
munists.” Father Masse insisted 
that “Communist party doctrine 
must be irreconcilably opposed to 
the tenets of the P.A.C. platform.” 
Such an utterance, like the entire 
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article in the Liguorian, does credit 
to the guilelessness of the one who 
writes it. But as Father Smith 
says, “we must take things as they 
are; we cannot transfer them to a 
vacuum or write about them as 
though they existed in the ab- 
stract.” “Nor,” I would add, “as 
they exist on paper.” 


HAVE given abundant space to 

this interesting debate because 
the subject is of primary impor- 
tance, and I have borrowed freely 
from Father Smith because he says 
what I would say, says it better, and 
with a background of more practi- 
cal experience than mine. My own 
opinions on the subject are aca- 
demic compared with his, but as a 
keenly interested observer, and an 
incessant and omnivorous reader 
on all phases of Communism, I 
find that Father Smith’s view falls 
in not only with mine, but with 
that of many specialists in the 
subject. Among the latest and best 
of books which try to awaken the 
American people (and the English) 
to the ugly fact that Communism is 
boring from within, are Louis 
Waldman’s Labor Lawyer, and 
Friedrich A. Hayek’s The Road to 
Serfdom. These are sober docu- 
ments, unsensational in tone, and 
they make it impossible for the 
judicious reader to cry “Red-Bait- 
er’! to any and every watchman 
on the tower who cries that he sees 
the sword of Communism coming. 

Philip Murray, a good man, no 
doubt, but in this case irreverent 
if not sacrilegious,—has said that 
“those who attack P.A.C. are to be 
compared with those who attacked 
Jesus Christ 2,000 years ago.” 
With commendable moderation, not 
to say supernatural self-restraint, 
Father Smith replies (in the Octo- 
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ber 31st issue of Comment); “Mr, 
Murray has said nothing of those 
who approve and take responsibil- 
ity for a very evident political alli- 
ance between Communists and the 
C.1.0., nor has he protested against 
specific instances of Communists in 
action under the P.A.C. banner.” 


HE gist of the matter seems to 

be that Communist tactics which 
have wrought havoc in Europe are 
now being employed in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. To 
pacify these unprincipled and con- 
scienceless enemies of State and 
Church, of civilization and religion, 
or to play down the importance of 
the inroads they have made into 
American institutions is to repeat 
the blunder that was made in 
France —and since 
all totalitarianisms 
are essentially the 
same—in Italy and 
Austria and Germany. Priests and 
preachers often have occasion to re- 
peat the admonition of Ovid, Obsta 
principiis: “Resist beginnings, all 
too late the cure when ills have 
gathered strength by long delay.” 
There is also the adage, “‘it is bet- 
ter to be safe than sorry.” By and 
by, say in two or three years or 
four, everyone will be asking with 
dismay, “how did this abominable 
atheism, this un-American, anti- 
Christian system of thought and 
action ever get such a hold upon 
our country?” Those will be be- 
lated and futile questions unless 
the admonitions of clear - sighted 
prophets like Father William Smith 
of the Crown Heights School are 
heeded. Catholics and others who 
pooh-pooh such warnings may 
think themselves optimists or lib 
erals, but they are living in a fool’s 
paradise. 


Safe or 
Sorry? 
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“ISOLATIONISM: FAR FroM DEAD” 


T the height and in the heat of 

the presidential campaign Sena- 
tor Truman of Missouri, then can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, 
hurled at Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, as if it were a brickbat or 
a stench-bomb, the epithet, “Isola- 
tionist”! Senator Walsh replied 
with warmth, making amongst oth- 
er good points, the one that the chief 
isolationists in the world at this 
moment are Winston Churchill and 
Josef Stalin. He might have added 
that it would bode better for Amer- 
ica if President Roosevelt were still, 
as he once was, as isolationist as 
they. First, last and always in the 
mind, in the speech and in the 
plans of Winston Churchill is Brit- 
ain. No one could imagine for a 
moment that he would permit the 
power and the prestige of the Brit- 
ish Empire to be sacrificed to any 
idealistic internationalism. His dec- 
laration that he had not been ap- 
pointed Prime Min- 
ister for the purpose 
of liquidating the 
Empire should have 
been awarded first prize as a mas- 
terpiece of understatement. What 
he really meant was that though 
heaven and earth pass away, not 
one jot or tittle of England’s su- 
premacy shall be voluntarily sur- 
rendered. 

So too Josef Stalin. He makes 
no pretense that Russia is con- 
cerned primarily about anything in 
this world except Russia. He 
speaks seldom and little but when 
he does say something it is to the 
effect that the enemies of Russia 
and Sovietism must be defeated. 
He makes no pretentious blab about 
all the freedoms in all the world. 
It is his plan to Sovietize every part 
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of the world that he can reach. 
Finland is nothing to him, or Po- 
land, or the Baltic States, or the 
Balkans, except in so far as they 
contribute to the power, or as he 
puts it, the safety of Russia. 


(y= in this country is it held 
shameful to consider the inter- 
ests of one’s own country primary 
and of paramount importance. Only 
here could one member of the 
higher house of the legislature com- 
plain that another member was too 
much wrapped up in the welfare of 
his native land. Things have come 
to a queer pass, a crazy pass, when 
a love of predilection for America 
is held to be sinful and shameful in 
an American. There can be no 
other interpretation of Senator 
Truman’s jibe at Senator Walsh. 
Senator Walsh up to the moment 
of the tragedy—the “top-secret” 
tragedy—of Pearl Harbor, was ex- 
actly as “isolationist” in deed as 
President Roosevelt was “isolation- 
ist” in thought or at least in word. 


HAT latter statement, I hasten 
to admit, may seem extrava- 
gant, if not false. I dislike slowing 
down the argument, but havirg 
made what will seem a wild accusa- 
tion to readers who forgot the 
Rooseveltian utterances as soon as 
they were made, I suppose I had 
better fling in a few corroborating 
quotations here and now. There- 
fore will the reader 
who may be tempt- 
ed to question the 
flat declaration that 
President Roosevelt was once a 
first-class isolationist, take a hur- 
ried look at the record. 
President Roosevelt is speaking: 
January 3, 1934: “I have made it 
clear that the United States cannot 
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take part in political arrangements 
in Europe.” 

August 31, 1935: “I have given 
my approval to the neutrality legis- 
lation which passed the Congress 
last week. I have approved this 
joint resolution because it was in- 
tended as an expression of the fixed 
desire of the government and the 
people of the United States to avoid 
any action which might involve us 
in war. The purpose is wholly ex- 
cellent, and this joint resolution 
will to a considerable degree serve 
that end. The policy of the govern- 
ment is definitely committed to the 
maintenance of peace and the avoid- 
ance of any entanglements which 
would lead us into conflict.” 

October 17, 1935: “I have pledged 
myself to do my part in keeping 
America free of those entangle- 
ments that move us along the road 
to war.” 

January 3, 1936: “We seem to 
understand very well what the 
problems of the world are. We 
have, perhaps, a kind of sympathy 
for their problems. We want to 
help them all we can; but they have 
understood very well in these latter 
years that that help is going to be 
confined to moral help, and that we 
are not going to get tangled up 
with their troubles in days to 
come.” 

On November 5, 1938, the Presi- 
dent was asked this question in re- 
gard to arming this country: “Are 
you considering the possibility of 
it being necessary to build a fleet 
large enough to defend both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Coasts at the same 
time?” The President answered: 
“No.” 

In his annual message, January 
12, 1939: “It is equally sensational 
and untrue to take the position that 
we must at once spend billions of 
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additional money for building up 
our land, sea and air forces on the 
one hand, or to insist that no fur. 
ther additions are necessary on the 
other. Calling atten- 
tion to these facts 
does not remotely 
intimate that the 
Congress or the 
President has any thought of tak- 
ing part in another war on Euro- 
pean soil.” 

September 1, 1939 (Excerpt from 
the 575th press conference) : 

Q. Phelps Adams (The New York 
Sun’s Washington correspondent): 
“I think probably what is upper- 
most in the minds of all American 
people today is ‘Can we stay out? 
Would you like to make any com- 
ment at this time on the situation?” 

The President: “Only this, that I 
not only sincerely hope so, but I 
believe we can; and that every ef- 
fort will be made by the Adminis- 
tration to do so.” 

Q. “May we make that a direct 
quote?” 

The President: “Yes.” 

On September 1, 1939, Germany 
invaded Poland. Two days there- 
after the President in a_ public 
speech by radio said: “Let no man 
or woman thoughtlessly or falsely 
talk of America sending its armies 
to European fields. This nation 
will remain a neutral nation.” 

On October 30, 1940, in a cam- 
paign address, the President said: 
“While I am talking to you moth- 
ers and fathers I give you one more 
assurance. I have said this before, 
but I shall say it again, again, and 
again: Your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars. They 
are going into training to form 4 
force so strong that, by its very 
existence, it will keep the threat of 
war far away from our shores.” 


Good Old 
Pre-War 
Stuff! 
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On November 2, 1940, he said: 

“Your President says this coun- 
try is not going to war.” 

On December 29, 1940: “There is 
no demand for sending an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force outside our 
borders. There is no intention by 
any member of your government to 
send such a force.” 


tg the reader’s pardon for 
this rehearsal of ancient his- 
tory, I repeat that Senator Walsh 
was precisely the same kind of “iso- 
lationist” as President Roosevelt 
except that there was between his 
convictions and his actions a logical 
nexus which was lacking in the 
President’s. 


ENATOR WALSH, goaded by his 

colleague from Missouri, asked: 
“Just what does Senator Truman 
mean by the word ‘isolationist’? 
Does he apply that term to eighty 
per cent of the American people 
who were against war before Pearl 
Harbor? I was among that eighty 
per cent and have 
no apologies to 
make to anybody for 
my stand. Does he 
mean that an isolationist is a paci- 
fist? I certainly have been no 
pacifist. .. . Or does he apply that 
word to those who are against 
scrapping our sovereignty and our 
constitutional rights in order to 
join an international union for 
peace and to use our Army to en- 
force such a_ political arrange- 
ment?” 

There you have three out of— 
shall we say—three hundred pos- 
sible definitions. Senator Truman 
did not condescend either to accept 
one of the three or to suggest an- 
other. Campaign orators are that 
way. They “’eave ’arf a brick” 
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and run. They don’t hang around 
to answer questions. 


ENATOR Ball of Minnesota is 

more of a gentleman and a bet- 
ter sportsman. In an article pub- 
lished in The New York Times 
Magazine under the caption “Isola- 
tionism Is Far From Dead,” he paid 
his readers the amazing and all but 
unheard of compliment of telling 
them in his first sentence what he 
was going to talk about. He said: 
“I would define isolationism as an 
attitude of mind that persists in re- 
garding the United States as a self- 
contained and completely inde- 
pendent unit rather than a power- 
ful but integral part of a world 
growing daily more interdepend- 
ent politically and economically.” 
That kind of isolationism he says 
he finds in Congress, in his mail 
from all over the nation, and in 
what was being said during the 
campaign by the candidates. 

Now, I receive a fair amount of 
correspondence myself; I give a 
good many talks at forums where 
the audience asks questions; I read 
a lot; I converse a lot more; in my 
acquaintance there are many who 
would be dubbed 
“isolationist”; I was 
a member of the 
original “America 
First.” But I have 
never met or heard 
of one person who 
looked upon the United States as a 
“self-contained and completely in- 
dependent unit.” I seem to remem- 
ber quoting in these columns a 
proud citizen of some State (Colo- 
rado, it may have been) who said, 
“we could build a wall around our 
State and live inside it.” And I 
dare say there may be other proud 
citizens who make a similar boast 
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for all the United States. But they 
recognize their boast for what it is 
—a bit of pardonable jingoism. 
They wouldn’t really build a Chi- 
nese wall, hemming us in north and 
south and east and west. They 
have no desire to shut America off 
from the world like Japan before 
Commodore Perry. Nor would they 
emulate Korea that made itself a 
“Hermit Kingdom.” 

Of course, we are no “self-con- 
tained unit.” We “isolationists” 
believe, for example, in commerce, 
the more the better. Where there 
is commerce there is “economic in- 
terdependence” which Senator Ball 
thinks we repudiate. To tell the 
truth we were shocked when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1935 called our 
delegates (his delegates) home from 
the London Economic Conference. 
Perhaps if they had remained and 
had put through some such provi- 
sion as that written later into the 
Atlantic Charter, promising, and 
unlike the Charter guaranteeing 
“access to all nations on equal terms 
to the raw materials of the earth,” 
the President might have been 
spared his jaunts to military con- 
ferences at London and Moscow, 
Casablanca and Teheran. 


S for political isolation, we have 

to ask once more what is 
meant by the term. If it means as 
Senator Walsh said in his reply to 
Senator Truman, “scrapping our 
sovereignty and our constitutional 
rights in order to 
join an international 
union for peace and 
to use our army to 
enforce such a political arrange- 
ment,” we are against it. Not how- 
ever, absolutely. Not irrevocably. 
If Great Britain and Russia both 
agree to surrender part of their 
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sovereignty we will consider the 
surrender of an equal part of ours, 
Would Senator Ball, or any other 
gentleman who is impatient and ir- 
ritated at our isolationism care to 
get us a guarantee from Stalin or 
from Churchill? Tell you what, 
Senator Ball, just to make the mat- 
ter concrete, we will ask Uncle Sam 
to hand over Guam and Yap and 
Midway and Wake, if you can per- 
suade John Bull voluntarily to re- 
linquish Hong Kong, Shanghai and 
Singapore. We have already ar- 
ranged to give the Philippines back 
to the Filipinos as we gave Cuba 
back to the Cubans. When Mr. 
Churchill declared with much fer- 
vor that he was not put in office to 
liquidate the Empire, did he in ef- 
fect tell the world that Britain 
would never emulate our generos- 
ity? Or would he call it stupidity? 
As for Stalin and the Soviets, let’s 
not waste time and good white pa- 
per discussing a ludicrous impossi- 
bility. Josef is engaged at the mo- 
ment in taking in, not in giving out, 
adding territory not surrendering. 

Of course I know that the surren- 
der of territory is not precisely what 
is usually meant by the surrender of 
sovereignty. But the former invites 
the latter. To do one is to present 
material evidence that you are not 
bluffing when you talk about the 
other. 


F by “political interdependence” 
Senator Ball has in mind the sur- 
render of the independence we won 
with so much an- 
guish in our Revo- 


Cancel the 
Declaration 
of Inde- 
pendence? 


lution, we shall 
have to think that 
matter over carefully 
and for a long time. 
Not to arouse false hopes, we may 
as well give warning now that the 
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answer will probably be “no.” As 
the orators say “A Resounding No!” 

Mr. Churchill says he will not 
liquidate the Empire. Neither will 
we liquidate the Republic, nor abro- 
gate the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The best we can promise is 
to go as far in the surrender of sov- 
ereignty as England or Russia. We 
will not refuse to join a procession 
to the headquarters of some inter- 
national holding company, as each 
nation in turn marches up and 
hands over its most 
precious possession, 
political independ- 
ence. But we shall 
in all humility decline the honor of 
first place in that line. 

To put the matter otherwise: we 
unreconstructed isolationists are 
still of the mind of President Roose- 
velt as indicated in the quotations 
given above. Those were important 
pronouncements. They seemed good 
to us at the time. They still seem 
good to us. It may be that the 
President has got ahead of us. But 
let him not rush us. We don’t like 
to be rushed. It’s like getting mar- 
ried. We don’t want to marry a lot 
of nations, a whole world, in haste 
and have to repent 
at leisure. Centu- 
ries and _ centuries 
of leisure. As late 
as October 13th of 
this year the Presi- 
dent, being asked 
(according to an 
LN.S. dispatch) if he favored “the 
use of American troops to enforce 
peace under the direction of the 
post-war Security Council without 
consent of Congress,” replied that 
“it was too early to say what his po- 
sition is on that question.” Here 
we isolationists are ahead of him. 
It is not too early for us to say that 
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we don’t favor “the use of troops” 
—a euphemism for waging war— 
without the consent of Congress. 
We old stick-in-the-muds don’t be- 
lieve in violating the Constitution, 
or even in circumventing the Con- 
stitution. And we don’t believe in 
playing a trick on Congress by em- 
ploying euphemisms in place of 
plain speech. 


¢ there be question not of polit- 
ical or military co-operation but 
of a moral, humanitarian union of 
nation with nation, we “isolation- 
ists” are not isolationist at all. We 
have read in the Scriptures, “No man 
liveth to himself and no man dieth 
to himself,” and we are quite as 
ready to apply that principle to na- 
tions as to individuals. Those of 
us who are Catholics go further still. 
We are committed by our religion to 
a belief in the mystical union of all 
mankind. Knowing from experi- 
ence that the word “mystical” lays 
our Faith open to derision, we shall 
pursue that matter no further. But 
to any one at any 
time who gives us an 
opening and a tiny 
bit of encouragement 
we shall be happy to 
explain the dogma 
of the “Mystical Body” in virtue of 
which we are committed to so inti- 
mate and sacred a union with all the 
world as not even the most extreme 
advocates of political international- 
ism could understand. But it’s no 
use. They wouldn’t accept it. 


The Right 
Kind of 
Inter- 
nationalism 


I 1919 there was a Big Four. 
They deliberately ruled out the 
Church and religion, that is to say 
the moral and religious elements, 


from Versailles. One of them, the 
dominant one, Clemenceau, was an 
atheist. Another, Orlando was, I 
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suppose, an apostate from Catholi- 
cism. The remaining two deferred 
to the apostate and the atheist. 
Now in 1944 there is a Big Three. 
One of them is, again, an atheist, 
and the head of a blatantly atheist 
government. To him the other two, 
though Christians, defer. They dare 
not bring the Gospel into their de- 
liberations. How could they? It 
would violate Protocol. Protocol is 
sacrosanct. Protocol 
is up and the Gos- 
pel down. Protocol 
is in and the Gospel 
out. Well, then, let them try to get 
along without the Gospel and with- 
out the supernatural. We know 
what the outcome will be. The 
same as before. 


Sacrosanct 
Protocol 


OWEVER, we who have thus far 
remained obdurate in “isola- 
tionism” are open to conviction and 
conversion. Senator Truman in a 
moment of exaltation, or was it ex- 
asperation, declared that he hoped 
to reform Senator Walsh. Senator 
Walsh retorted in substance, “not a 
chance!” So I submit myself as an 
easier subject. All I need is just a 
teeny-weeny bit of 
assurance that the 
Big Three’ even 
though dominated 
by an atheist, will 
act in accordance with the natural 
law which, as St. Paul says, is “writ- 
ten on the fleshly tablets of the 
hearts” of all men. Bible aside, 
Church aside, Pope aside, Christ and 
God ruled out, will the Big Three 
simply tell the truth and keep their 
promises? In the Atlantic Charter, 
there are promising phrases about 
“seeking no territorial aggrandize- 
ment”; “no territorial changes, ex- 


Save This 
Brand from 
the Burning 
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cept in accord with the freely ex. 
pressed desires of the peoples con. 
cerned”; “access of all nations, vic. 
tors and vanquished upon equal 
terms to the raw materials of the 
earth.” 

Do they mean it? Senator Tru- 
man must not retort that one of the 
Big Three didn’t sign the Charter, 
It makes no difference to me whether 
he did or did not. For his signature 
on a document I would not give a 
battered, tattered two-cent confed- 
erate shin-plaster. I believe Stalin 
no more than I believe Hitler. Sen- 
ator Truman or any other apostle 
of internationalism eager to save 
my soul, must start off with some- 
thing more reliable than an athe- 
ist’s signature. 

Very well, then, here is my 
proposition. Take it or leave it. 
Take it and bring me to the light, 
or reject it and leave me in my iso- 
lationist darkness. I 
suggest the restora- 
tion of all the Polish 
people in exile, in- 
cluding those in Soviet concentra- 
tion camps, the withdrawal of all 
foreign military occupants of the 
land, a plebiscite conducted under 
the eye of American and British ob- 
servers, and finally a settlement of 
the boundary lines of Poland as the 
Atlantic Charter demands, “in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned.” 

Too difficult? Too drastic? Not 
at all! If we join any international 
organization to prevent war and per- 
petuate peace we shall have to doa 
hundred jobs like that. We may 
as well get started. Let’s try that 
one. It will serve as a sample. It 
will also prove that the Big Three 
mean business. I await the test. 


Fair 
Enough? 





COME CHRISTMAS 
By Sister Mary Maura, S.S.N.D. 


HEY waited for the street car, 
the rabbi and the nun, 
he was so old he must have known 
his son’s son’s youngest son. 
She and her companion were, 
description proof as far as dress, 
one thought of Canterbury Tales 
and Chaucer’s prioress. 


The car was crowded and the rabbi stood 
jostled and awkward on tired feet; 

she took his hand and paid his fare, 

she helped him find a seat. 

He murmured some deep blessing 

and she bent low her head 

as one who knew the value of 

the swift prayer surely said. 


There was a stir within the car 

and man to man was not a stranger, 

seeing Isaiah prophesy 

and a virgin stand at her own heart’s manger. 


CHRISTMAS AFTER CALVARY 


By JOHANNA RACHEL BRANIGAN 


LOWLY she walks the winding streets alone, 
Gazing with reverence in the faces of passers-by. 
Those who are sad, smile; those who are proud, bow. 

Gently she gathers her drab shawl to her 
And remembers glory, star-bright, angelic, shepherded. 
Kings had knelt at her feet, adored her Son. 


Queenly she walks the winding streets and sees 

Godly image in all men, and this they receive, reflect; 

And wonder. Peace fills them. She who mourned, smiles, 

She who stood beside the Cross and watched her Son meet death, 
For she knows His glory, sun-bright, holy, infinite— 

God revealed, of her flesh, as Man to man. 





IS GERMANY GUILTY? 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


toe concept of Germany’s guilt 
for World War II. is so gen- 
erally intrenched, and the Planned 
edifices resting on this concept are 
so generally in favor, that discre- 
tion argues powerfully for com- 
plete silence, whenever one is 
tempted to examine the concept; 
and, if reason argued equally for 
total consent, discretion should 
prevail. As it is, in venturing to 
examine the proposition “Germany 
is guilty of World War II.,” one 
risks assignment to that ostracism 
from the circles of the official in- 
telligentsia which the Planners 
would regard as the Scriptural 
“exterior darkness,” without the 
compensating hope of comfortable 
domicile among the unintelligent- 
sia. Yet, since the progress alike of 
science and philosophy is largely 
the history of the overthrow of 
postulates which seemed self-evi- 
dent until forcibly probed, the pos- 
sibility of applying scientific and 
philosophic procedure with fruit- 
ful effect in the field of propaganda, 
etc., should not be entirely over- 
looked. Nor would such applica- 
tion be really so temerarious as 
some might incline to believe; for 
these may too long have mistaken 
the scream of confounded hyenas 
for the roaring of lions. 

A critical analysis of the concept 
of Germany’s guilt for World War 
II. would not be without precedent. 
After all, the concept of Germany’s 
guilt prevailed as generally in re- 
gard to World War I., during the 
course of that war; and yet a scien- 
tific American history (by Fay) of 


the origins of World War I. ap. 
peared within ten years of its con- 
clusion, and disclosed no evidence 
of a guilt especially German for 
either the immediate or the general 
causes. 

To be sure, circumstances are 
somewhat different this time. Kaiser 
Bill seems a rather kindly figure, 
compared with Hitler; and Czar 
Nicholas seems positively genial, 
compared with Stalin. There can 
be no doubt, this time, that a 
group of German leaders held to a 
program of aggressiveness which 
played a major part in breaking the 
European “peace” on a_ general 
scale; and there is equally no doubt 
that Bolshevik leaders took the gen- 
eral initiative long before Hitler 
and, in specific instances before and 
after Hitler (Hungary, Spain, Fin- 
land), even the immediate initia- 
tive. However, let us approach the 
subject systematically, since we 
propose to deal not only with the 
concept of German guilt but with 
the Planned edifices resting on it. 

Definition of terms is necessary, 
before analysis can be logically de- 
veloped. The proposition “Germany 
is guilty of World War II.” here 
means that the people of the Ger- 
man nation are morally responsi- 
ble for the occurrence of World 
War II. The proposition can mean 
nothing less and nothing more. 
Whoever uses the proposition, as 
quoted, to mean in one place 
what it does mean and in an- 
other place something else is guilty 
of illogic, weasel talk, or the like. 
“German guilt” does not mean 
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‘Nazi guilt” or “Hitlerian guilt” or 
“Prussian guilt.” Whenever it is 
intended to mean these things, the 
specific terms should be used. 
However, in journalism, oratory, 
etc, “German guilt” is actually 
used most of the time to mean just 
what it says—guilt of the people of 
the German nation. 

Edifices for the future, now be- 
ing Planned on the concept of Ger- 
man guilt, are justified by their 
Planners as being a means of pun- 
ishment for the guilty and as being 
devices for preventing the guilty 
from perpetrating another World 
War. Those who Plan the future 
on the basis of German guilt see the 
international problems of the fu- 
ture as being those pre-eminently 
of punishing, confining, and reduc- 
ing to political impotence the peo- 
ple of the German nation, in order 
to ensure that one may rear his 
grandchildren undisturbed. The 


concept of German guilt thus be- 
comes the cornerstone of the New 
Order to be based on justice; for 
justice requires that the guilty be 
punished, and the righteous given 
their just deserts. 

“The People of the German na- 


tion.” A rather broad category, is 
it not, when considered with the 
census-taker’s eye? Men, women, 
and children are included; the very 
old and the very young; persons of 
Germanic ancestry, but also of 
Latin and Slavic ancestry; Catho- 
lics, Protestants, non - Christians, 
and unbelievers; National Social- 
ists, but also Communists, Cen- 
trists, Social Democrats, Christian 
Socialists, Nationalists, and various 
others; National Socialists of a 
pathological character, but also Na- 
tional Socialists of benign, escapist, 
pseudo-messianic, uplift, fraternal 
organization, and Chamber of Com- 
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merce characters; friends of the 
group in power, but many more who 
had never favored the group, many 
more who had to be whipped into 
line, whether by threats or favors, 
or both. 

It is thoroughly agreed that the 
National Socialist (Nazi) party, 
under Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, 
Himmler, et al., provided the leader- 
ship which has made Germany syn- 
onymous with aggression, in many 
minds. If one may assume for a 
moment that all Germans are not 
equally guilty of World War IL., it 
may be confidently declared that 
the leadership of the Nazi party, 
above all other Germans, is guilty. 
Could one say that the rank and file 
of the party is almost equally 
guilty? Without the rank and file, 
the leaders would be impotent. To 
be sure, the rank and file were time 
and again seduced by false prom- 
ises from the leaders, in a manner 
not totally unfamiliar to people of 
nations other than the German. 

For example, the members of the 
National Socialist party were prom- 
ised peace and plenty, conquests in 
a peaceful manner by acts short of 
war, etc., and—like people every- 
where—the party members believed 
and trusted. Not that they were in 
general averse to war in the ab- 
stract or under “safe” conditions. 
Still, the party included a great 
many who entered it purely out of 
expediency—to stay in business, to 
get patrons for one’s shop, to gain 
an advantage over one’s competitors 
—and a great many who liked a 
movement with lots of color, ritual, 
mass-conformity, secrecy, and big 
talk. To many, the Nazi party 
seemed a social “must,” like the 
Ku-Klux Klan in many sections of 
the United States some twenty 
years ago—an organization that 
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seemed to do no harm in one’s par- 
ticular community, yet one that 
brought definite business and social 
advantages, and new excitement. 

Even so, before Hitler seized 
power, the National Socialist party 
never mustered a majority of the 
votes in a national election. Fur- 
ther, the voting strength of the 
party was waning significantly be- 
fore Hitler was maneuvered into 
the chancellorship. Since there has 
‘never been freedom of expression, 
a free election, or more than one po- 
litical party in Germany following 
Hitler’s seizure of power, there is 
no way of knowing how the Ger- 
man people as a whole feel about 
those venomous aspects of Nazism 
which came to the fore gradually 
after Hitler had attained power. 
However, from the outset of World 
War II., the Nazis have found it ad- 
visable to maintain a special mili- 
tary corps usually considered to 
number 800,000 men, fully equipped 
for war, inside Germany, in addi- 
tion to the regular police force, as 
insurance against internal disorder. 
This fact indicates that the Nazis 
are not exactly the people’s choice, 
inside Germany, and that the Ger- 
mans who oppose the Nazis are not 
merely mild opponents. 

Is it difficult to conceive that 
Nazism could persist, even if the 
majority of people in the German 
nation favored other political phi- 
losophies? Citizens of the United 
States should find it especially easy 
to understand how the Nazi organ- 
ization could thrive even if it was 
not especially popular. Not so 
many years ago, Sinclair Lewis 
wrote It Can’t Happen Here to show 
that a ruthless minority can take 
over despite the wishes of the great 
majority. The Nazis control all the 
machinery of the highly centralized 
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German state. In the United States 

it has become quite evident that 
racketeers and Communists can 
take over a labor union, for in. 
stance, once they control merely the 
key positions in the union’s organ- 
ization; and this within a state pre. 
sumably opposed to racketeering 
and Communism. In Germany un- 
der Hitler, the whole nation is run 
like an enormous racket. 

Oddly, some proponents of the 
“German guilt” concept have often 
been most emphatic regarding the 
manner in which the Nazis have 
tyrannized over their opposition 
within Germany. Those who op- 
pose the tyrant, those who must be 
subdued, can scarcely be equally 
guilty as the tyrant. We cannot 
accuse the Irish people, for in- 
stance, of being guilty of England’s 
past (?) tyranny over Ireland, 
merely because the Irish people 
have been unable to acquire suff- 
cient military resources to remove 
the tyrant completely. Why then 
are all the German people to be held 
guilty for a war perpetrated at least 
in part by tyrants who kept this peo- 
ple subject to their tyranny by force 
and threats of force, by tyrants who 
kept this people blind to external 
matters through an incredible com- 
bination of censorship, half-truths, 
and lies? 

When the concept “Germany is 
guilty of World War II.” is held up 
to the clear light of day, its absurd- 
ity is obvious at a glance. Does 
any sane person conceivably main- 
tain that the children of Germany, 
the infants of Germany, are guilty 
of the war? To act toward them as 
if they were would be to out-Herod 
Herod. Does any sane person con- 
ceivably maintain that the hundreds 


of thousands of German non-Jews 


(not to mention German Jews) in 
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Hitler’s concentration camps are 
guilty? Does any sane person main- 
tain that the Catholic clergy and its 
loyal laity, numbering many mil- 
lions, who have defied Hitler Sun- 
day after Sunday, are guilty? Does 
any sane person maintain that those 
of the Protestant clergy who have 
defied Hitler, and their loyal fol- 
lowers, also numbering millions, 
are guilty? Does anyone maintain 
that millions of Germans who time 
after time voted Communist, Cen- 
trist; Social Democrat, etc., are all 
guilty, with their families? Only 
the demoniacal or the blind can 
continue to maintain, in the face of 
facts, that the people of the German 
nation are guilty of World War II. 

But if the German people are 
not guilty, what becomes of the 
Planned edifices resting on their 
supposed guilt? In brief, this: Any 
Planned edifice for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, the preservation of 
the peace, the re-education of Ger- 
many, the replenishment of na- 
tional treasuries, etc., which owes 
its shape or form to the supposed 
war guilt of the German people 
must be abandoned, and quickly, 
lest it be founded on injustice and 
perpetuated in wrong. 

There has been a book published 
in the United States which argues 
for the complete extinction of the 
German people by castration, on the 
ground that depravity inheres in 
the German strain. The abhor- 
rent criminality of such propaganda 
should be proclaimed, and its pro- 
ponents treated as moral lepers. 

There is current an opinion that 
the German nation should be divid- 
ed up into little pieces, and parceled 
among the neighboring countries. 
The destruction of a nation is crimi- 
nal, even when perpetrated by oth- 
ers than Nazis. 
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There is current an opinion that 
the German people should be as- 
signed as slaves to Stalin, that they 
may work as he sees fit. Slavery is 
criminal, even when practiced by 
Communists. 

There is current an opinion that 
Germany should be re-educated so 
that it will not be guilty of World 
War III. Education which pre- 
sumes the guilt of the German peo- 
ple for World Wars I. and II. will 
be false education, education in the 
lie, education in “convenient fable.” 

Punishment of the German peo- 
ple, whether by indemnities, dis- 
abilities, or indignities, for crimes 
of which they are not guilty as a 
people, is unjust and can boomer- 
ang. Any reconstruction of Europe, 
any cordon sanitaire, based on the 
supposed necessity of confining or 
guarding against a criminal German 
people, is a reconstruction or cor- 
don against phantasms, useless as 
such, and subject to overturn by 
interested parties because of its lack 
of balance or real core. 

Repudiation of the concept that 
the German people are guilty of 
World War II. is required not only 
in the interest of justice to this peo- 
ple, but in the interest of justice to 
those who are actually guilty, and 
in the interest of future peace for 
all peoples. 

How greatly it would simplify 
matters if all Germans were guilty 
of World War II. We should then 
not be troubled with the task of de- 
termining the specific perpetrators 
and their active and informed sup- 
porters. We should then not be 
faced with the task even of dis- 
criminating between persons guilty 
of initiating war and persons guilty 
of crimes committed in the course 
of war. We should then have no 
scruples if war-maddened mobs rav- 
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age the defeated following “peace,” 
since all are guilty who fall prey to 
the mob. We should in fact have 
an easily accessible and perpetually 
available goat for the holocaust, the 
burnt-offering, which might be ren- 
dered daily on bloody altars unto 
abstract peace eternal. And mean- 
while the actual genuine specific 
war criminals might very well be 
half forgotten, lost in the melee. 
The interests of future world 
peace dictate a scrupulous regard 
for justice to the vanquished, for 
punishment only of the guilty, for 
humanity toward all. We have 
heard that peace is indivisible. Say 
rather that justice is indivisible. 
Injustice in one respect breeds in- 
justice in other respects. What is 
done or tolerated in one place will 
be done or attempted in others. 
What injustice we see one nation 
do to others, we fear may be done 
some day to ourselves. By their 
fruits shall ye know them! By their 
injustice shall you know them! 
The tigers, after withdrawing sated 
from the carcass, begin to view one 
another with suspicion and interest. 
The weak, the downtrodden, 
have their strength. A woman can 
set strong men to fighting. A split 
Poland can set its possessors to 
fighting for the parts they do not 
possess, in the name of Pan-Slav- 
ism, Pan-Westernism, or the like. 
A split Germany can set all its pos- 
sessors to fighting. And when the 
strong fight, the weak may become 
less weak, may receive help from 
here or there. Nor are the weak al- 
ways weak. Britain, when the 
coal and iron runs out, will be no 
stronger than Ireland. The nation 
cut off from oil today may need 
chemistry alone, tomorrow. Justice 
breeds justice; injustice breeds re- 
taliation. England and Ireland— 
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700 years; France and Germany— 
1,000 years; Austria and Italy— 
1,000 years; Greece and Turkey 
—500 years; Russia and Poland, 
Poland and Germany—700 years; 
China and Japan—1,500 years; 
master and slave—amillenniums, 

Who are the guilty? 

Now and always, the politicians 
who for power, historical glamour, 
or even the prevalence of their pet 
ideas lead their dupes by false- 
hoods, like children after a Piper, 
along a path with but one termi- 
nus. Now and always, he who 
would profit by the blood of his 
slain brother—the eternal Cain. 
Now and always, the Lepers of pen 
and tongue who, for gold or 
crumbs, will prostitute God-given 
genius, tread upon the Word, and 
raise up in its place the Lie. Look 
about you, look within, no matter 
what your country. Everywhere, the 
Piper, the Cain, the Leper. Every- 
where a triune diabolism in the 
ascendant, in some lands flaunting 
openly the full horror of its being, 
in others masking its horror behind 
pious facades. 

Who started World War II.? 
How did it start? Surely Hitler? 
Review first how World War I. 
started, keeping in mind the preva- 
lent feeling that Germany was sole- 
ly responsible. 

The basic facts underlying World 
War I. were the rivalry between 
Austria and Russia over the Bal- 
kans, the rivalry between Germany 
and England over commercial and 
imperial matters, and the rivalry 
between France and Germany over 
the ownership of Alsace-Lorraine. 
These rivalries crystallized in the 
formation of two hostile groups of 
powers—The Triple Entente (Rus- 
sia, France, England) and _ the 
Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria, 
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Italy). This array, by virtue of its 
balance, made for temporary peace 
put ensured that, when certain 
types of conflict did arise, they 
would convulse all Europe. The 
rivalries between the Triple En- 
tente and the Triple Alliance fes- 
tered for decades before the out- 
break of World War I. in 1914, and 
had almost come to a head several 
times before then. The fatal spark 
proved to be the assassination of 
the Austrian Archduke and heir 
apparent, with his wife, at the hand 
of a Bosnian radical acting under 
the influence of the Greater Ser- 
bia propaganda. This propaganda, 
previously disavowed by the Ser- 
bian Government in a treaty with 
Austria, had the secret support 


of the Russian and Serbian ruling 
cliques. 

Austria served an ultimatum on 
Serbia ostensibly looking toward 
guarantees against further propa- 


ganda and assassinations, but so 
couched as to be unacceptable: one 
Austrian clique, unfortunately in- 
cluding the Foreign Minister Berch- 
told, actually wanted war with 
Serbia. The German government 
and much of Austrian official opin- 
ion favored no more than a tempo- 
rary occupation of a border zone to 
ensure Serbian performance of un- 
dertakings, provided this could be 
arranged without involving a gen- 
eral European war. None of the 
great powers wanted a_ general 
European war at the time. The 
Franco-Russian military program 
would not be complete until 1917. 
German psychology and diplomacy 
was primarily defensive. England 
wished for peaceful European bal- 
ance. The tragedy was that all the 
powers were willing to risk a gen- 
eral war in order to play a game of 
diplomatic bluff and to maintain 
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national and alliance prestige, even 
in matters of no great moment to 
the majority of the powers. 
Berchtold’s sinister duplicity, ex- 
ercised to ensure the surprise oc- 
currence of what he felt would be 
merely a local conflict between 
Austria and Serbia, made it all but 
impossible to forestall the general 
European conflict by advance dip- 
lomatic action outside Austria. The 
German Chancellor Bethmann-Holl- 
weg and the Kaiser made vigorous 
efforts to head off both Austria and 
Russia when they realized what was 
happening, but Berchtold had sown 
delay, suspicion, and confusion 
everywhere until he could present a 
fait accompli—war between Austria 
and Serbia. Russian, French, and 
English nervousness over Ger- 
many’s apparent compliance with 
Austria’s intentions—so the in- 
effectual German efforts to control 
Austria were suspiciously con- 
strued—together with Entente dif- 
ficulties in dealing satisfactorily 
with Berchtold, led to Russian and 


‘French general mobilization and to 


English fleet concentration even 
while negotiations were being con- 
ducted for a peaceful settlement. 
This mobilization, to every respon- 
sible Continental diplomat, meant 
war. The actual sequence of total 
military mobilization among the 
Continental powers was as follows: 
Serbia, Russia, Austria, France, 
Germany. The fact that Germany 
mobilized last reflected the greater 
optimism of German diplomats for 
a peaceful settlement or a localized 
conflict. The fact that Germany 
declared war first on France and 
Russia reflected the necessities of 
the military situation: Germany 
was inferior in numbers and could 
theoretically succeed only by quick 
separate knockouts of the members 
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of the opposing coalition, whereas 
it suited France and Russia to wait. 
Both the French and the German 
offensive plans called for use of 
the path through Belgium. France 
wisely let Germany move first, 
since a move through Belgium by 
Germany would ensure Belgian and 
English support for France and 
Russia. 

Italy, though a member of the 
Triple Alliance, had secret ties with 
the Triple Entente too, and so held 
off for a year, to extort the best pos- 
sible bid. England promised more 
“extras,” and finally won Italian 
support. Various of the Italian 
“rewards” were also promised else- 
where, secretly of course —a cir- 
cumstance that helped align Italy 
with Germany at the outset of the 
present war. Three years after 
1914, America entered the fray, “to 
save the world for democracy”— 
an objective that had not previous- 
ly occurred to the original combat- 
ants (only one being a republic), 
and an objective which no one 
could interest them subsequently 
in obtaining. 

World War II. also has a back- 
ground. (We consider here only 
the European phase.) Long before 
Hitler assumed power, the Commu- 
nist world revolution had made 
ominous strides. With a base and 
inspiration in Bolshevism, Commu- 
nist movements bid for power in 
Hungary, Finland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, France, China, India, Java, 
Mexico, and elsewhere, and began 
infiltration of England, the United 
States, Holland, the Balkans, and 
elsewhere. Counter revolutions and 
a reaction to the Right successfully 
offset the first wave of Communist 
advance in most sectors but for the 
most part did not provide a genuine 
solution of the social problem, since 
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the Rightists were typically Roman. 
tic Statists of a nationalistic cast as 
opposed to the Materialistic Statists 
of a pseudo-internationalist cast, 
In the face of these obsessed forces 
of the Right and Left, Liberalism 
of the traditional sort was forced 
on the defensive in Europe, where 
it saw its chief hope of survival in 
some clash of Right and Left 
severe enough to reduce them both 
to impotence. The English policy 
(Liberal Conservative, Conservative 
Liberal) was thus to balance power 
between the left (Russia, et al.) and 
the Right (Fascism and its vari- 
ants), and to promote if possible a 
mutually destructive conflict. This 
policy found its expression in Eng- 
lish “toleration” of Rightist east- 
ward expansion, the Munich Pact 
being a case in point. 

Right and Left had _ already 
clashed openly in Spain, with 


Stalin supporting and eventually 


running the Reds, and with Mus- 
solini and Hitler supporting the 
Falange. This Spanish war was the 
dress rehearsal, and indicated to 
the whole world what the nature of 
the European struggle was — Ro- 
mantic Nationalist Statism versus 
Materialistic Internationalist Stat- 
ism. Defeated for position in Spain, 
and thus unable to dominate the 
Mediterranean, Stalin hoped to ob- 
tain at least domination of the Bal- 
tic by operations against Finland. 

The Nazi invasion of Poland was, 
in the light of previous English pol- 
icy, the final step ensuring a death 
conflict between Right and Left, 
since it removed all buffers between 
Germany and Russia. At this point, 
the English public experienced an 
upheaval of indignation so violent 
over the “betrayal” of the Munich 
betrayal as to threaten the Con- 
servative hold on the country. 





IS GERMANY GUILTY? 


Churchill seized the occasion to pro- 
mote his return to power, and called 
for war “to preserve Poland,” ap- 
parently feeling that Russia would 
surely come in. Chamberlain had 
to accede, and an unwilling France 
had to go along with his decision. 
Churchill’s classic blunder paid off 
at Dunkirk. (The hypocrisy of the 
“preserve Poland” idea is attested 
by the general reluctance to oppose 
Stalin’s plans for Poland.) 

Hitler had no doubt calculated on 
the possibility of an Anglo-French 
declaration of war over the violation 
of the Munich Pact, and had made 
his deal with Stalin to ensure, so 
far as possible, a one-front war in 
the West—something Hitler had to 
have if he was later to be sure of 
a one-front war in the East, with 
all West Europe as a base. Stalin 
had apparently overestimated the 
Anglo-French ability to wage war 
under modern conditions, and was 


hoping that West Europe would re- 
duce itself by conflict to a point 


where he could take over. Other- 
wise, he would have made it a two- 
front war from the outset, since he 
knew that Russia would have to 
fight sooner or later. 

As events proved, the English 
public had been unwise in demand- 
ing war before Russia was commit- 
ted, and its “leaders” had been un- 
wise in following the public against 
their long-time policy; and Stalin 
had been unwise in his deal with 
Hitler. Everything went according 
to Hitler’s program as announced 
in Mein Kampf, except the United 
States. Hitler too had been unwise 
—he had not psychologically neu- 
tralized the United States. His 
picking on “little fellows” more 
than offset, in America, the ap- 
proval extended in various quarters 
for his “savior” role. Without 
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American intervention, he would 
now be well on the way to control 
of Europe and parts of Africa and 
Asia. America has righted the bal- 
ance of power for England and has 
saved Stalin’s chestnuts. The big 
English fear right now is: Will 
America tip the seesaw too much in 
favor of Stalin simply from an 
overmastering enthusiasm in prose- 
cuting military movements against 
Stalin’s enemies at Berlin and 
Tokyo? 

Perhaps now we understand a 
little better why there is so much 
toleration in high places for the 
concept of Germany’s war guilt? 
Perhaps now we begin to realize 
that this concept is acceptable in 
high places not only to promote 
morale by organizing hatred, not 
only to provide an excuse for dis- 
regard of the conventions of war as 
by obliteration bombing, but also to 
remove the likelihood of a popular 
analysis of the background of the 
war and of the steps on the path 
to war, the likelihood of a popular 
analysis of the policies which (in 
countries other than Germany as 
well as in Germany itself) could 
lead only to war, and the likelihood 
of a popular analysis of the guilt or 
innocence of the persons that pro- 
moted such policies. After all, 
those Allied leaders who permitted 
Hitler to occupy the Rhineland 
with unloaded guns had far more 
power to prevent his breach of 
treaty than had anyone in Germany 
outside the Nazi party. And those 
reductions in naval armament rec- 
ommended by a certain Humani- 
tarian even after Hitler’s rise to 
power and the Jap push into Man- 
churia—surely such recommended 
reductions did not discourage the 
forces of evil. And who collabo- 
rated in the Japanese rape of China 
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Japan? Could such things hap- 
pen under Humanitarian vigilance? 
(“Our Japanese colleagues,” he 
termed them.) 

When two killers jockey for years 
in preparation for a clash which 
will permit but one of them to sur- 
vive, and which will net but one of 
them the control of the whole rack- 
et, is it possible for the bystander 
to say that one killer only is entire- 
ly guilty of the actual clash? When 
a third party acts behind pious 
facades to contrive that the clash 
shall actually occur and in such 
manner to ensure not merely the 
survival but the advantage of the 
third party, can this third party 
sincerely protest holy horror when 
its calculations prove not quite ac- 
curate, and in fact boomerang? 
And what can be said for a fourth 
party that insists, long after the 
game has begun, on playing it un- 
der a new set of rules unacceptable 
to any of the original participants, 
and for stakes of air reduced to 
words in the form of a Charter? 
What can be said for this fourth 
party, whose only hope of muscling 
in with a new charter lay in the 
complete prostration of all the 
by shipping much oil and iron to 


original connivers, but whose short 
vision resulted in the triumph, after 
all, of one of the original killers, 
and the consequent frustration of 
even the third party’s hopes for the 
position of greatest advantage? Has 
this fourth party learned nothing 
from the experience of a more illus- 
trious predecessor? Who is guilty, 
and of what? To the ancient 
Greeks, presumptuous acts based 
on ignorance merited the wrath of 
the gods—such acts were consid- 
ered the stuff of tragedy. Have we 
of late judged acts too exclusively 
by the piety of their intentions, or 
by the extent to which they are 
politically acceptable to interested 
groups, native or foreign? 

Who makes war? Who made 
World War II.? The Piper, for 
power, fame, “ideas”; the Cain, for 
profit; the Leper for crumbs. All 
war crimes not Planned by these 
are individual acts of specific tools, 
of the demented, of the criminal in 
uniform. Track down the tool, 
the demented, the criminal — for 
order and justice. Enchain eter- 
nally the Piper, the Cain, the Leper 
—for Peace. Befriend the stricken 
multitudes of crucified humanity 
—for Christ. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


A= contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied 
by suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. 
stamps or dated international postal coupons). Stamps alone will 


not suffice. 


Otherwise, MSS. cannot be returned. 
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GOD’S SINGER 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


the year of our Lord 1202 a 
young soldier, twenty years of 
age, lay with others of his fellow- 
citizens in the military prison of 
Perugia. His name was Francesco, 
or Francis, and he was a native of 
the ancient Italian town previously 
renowned chiefly as the birthplace 
of the Roman poet Propertius. As 
a boy of seventeen he had aided his 
townsmen in building a stone wall 
of defense about Assisi, whose bat- 
tlements still stand to this day. 
Later, in an engagement with an 
army of Perugia in which he par- 
ticipated in defense of his home 
town, Francis was one of those 
taken captive and imprisoned by the 
foe. 

He was a singularly attractive 
youth, and enjoyed a popularity 
which was the natural consequence 
of his lively and lovable disposition. 
He was fond of music and of jolli- 
ty; generous, companionable and 
gay. In this he resembled his 
mother, the Lady Pica, whose child- 
hood home had been in Provence. 
His earliest biographer declares 
that the young man slipped from 
folly to wantonness. Yet he adds— 
with true psychological insight— 
that young men sometime pretend 
to have done worse things than is 
actually the case through fear of 
being despised for their innocence. 
At all events, Francis had no seri- 
ous purpose up to his twenty-fifth 
year. Then his life was suddenly 
and completely changed. 

But before the power of God had 
fully descended upon him, to turn 
his thoughts from fading mortal 


scenes to the eternal beauties of 
heaven, Francis was filled with a 
fresh desire to distinguish himself 
by chivalrous exploits. In the year 
of his detention in Perugia, he was 
so happy during his period of cap- 
tivity that his fellow prisoners 
thought him out of his senses. 
“Why do you suppose I rejoice?” 
he asked them. “The real reason 
is that I shall be worshiped as a 
saint throughout all time to come.” 
This jesting remark was destined 
to be fulfilled literally. 

It was after his return home in 
1203 that Francis gave himself up 
to the gay life to which allusion has 
already been made. Then followed 
a serious illness. Upon his recov- 
ery he decided to undertake anew 
the career of a soldier. Patriotism 
and ambition alike spurred him on. 
Still confident of his future fame, 
he said: “I know that I shall be a 
great prince.” 

No expense was spared on his 
accouterments, for his father, Pietro 
de Bernadone, was a prosperous 
cloth merchant of Assisi, and his 
garments are described for us by 
the ancient chronicler as curiosa et 
cara, Yet it is characteristic of his 
generous spirit that upon meeting a 
nobleman whose limited means did 
not permit him to provide himself 
with proper gear, Francis insisted 
on exchanging with him. He 
thought by day and dreamed by 
night of the coming campaigns. 

So he set forth with his comrades 
in the direction of Apulia. But he 
was again taken sick in the course 
of the journey. As he tossed on his 
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bed in fever, Francis heard a voice 
inquiring of him whither he wished 
to go. “To Apulia, to do knightly 
deeds,” was his reply. “Francis,” 
asked the voice, now calling him by 
name, “who can benefit you the 
more, the servant or the Master?” 
“The Master,” he said. And the 
answer came back: “Why then do 
you seek the servant rather than 
the Lord?” And Francis, like every 
devout recipient of the divine call, 
now inquired in his turn, “Lord, 
what do you want me to do?” And 
the Lord said to him: “Return to 
the land of your birth, because I 
shall bring your vision to fulfill- 
ment in a spiritual way.” So Fran- 
cis went home, still declaring to his 
friends that he was destined to be 
a great prince. 

His old companions naturally re- 
claimed him, and insisted that he 
participate with them in their mad 
revels. But he found himself now 
curiously out of sympathy with 
them. He spent much time in seclu- 
sion, and even when he came back 
to the group he was so completely 
lost in religious reveries that the 
young men thought he must be in 
love. They jokingly taunted him, 
saying: “You’re not thinking of get- 
ting married, are you, Francis?” 
“Yes,” he said quietly, “I shall 
espouse a nobler and fairer bride 
than you have ever seen.” For he 
had in mind Lady Poverty. 


It was in the ancient church of 
San Damiano, then more than two 
centuries old and crumbling to 
ruins, that he called upon God for 
light and received a clear response. 
“Francis,” said a voice that found 
an echo in his heart, “build up my 
house, for you see it is falling 
down.” He looked about him and 
saw that it was so. And being al- 
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ways a very literal - minded per- 
son, he felt that he had been called 
to restore this church building. 
Straightway he gave the priest of 
this tumble-down shrine money for 
a lamp and oil, that a light might 
be kept burning before the altar, 
Then he hurried home, took from 
his father Pietro’s shop some rolls 
of cloth with which he loaded a 
pack-horse, and in the nearby mar- 
ket at Foligno he sold both the 
horse and the goods. In a cave 
nearby he spent much time in fast- 
ing and in prayer. “I went out 
from the world,” he afterward 
wrote of this period in his life; 
Ezxivi de saeculo. 

Presently Francis appeared on 
the streets of his native town in the 
guise of a beggar—to the delight of 
a jeering throng who pursued with 
blows and with stones this wild- 
eyed, emaciated fanatic. Was this 
truly the young exquisite they had 
once admired? The aspirant for 
the plaudits of his fellow men? The 
great prince returned from the 
wars? Why he was no better than 
a madman! He had lost his wits 
along with his money! 

Conceive of the shame and anger 
of that solid citizen of Assisi, the 
cloth merchant, who had cherished 
such high ambitions for his beloved 
son. He was determined that no 
property of his should be foolishly 
squandered upon the riff-raff of the 
town or used to repair the ruins of 
ancient churches. So he charged 
Francis with theft and the case was 
tried before the bishop. In order 
to restore to his father all that was 
his, the young man stripped off the 
very clothes from his back. “Hear 
me now,” he said to the astonished 
throng in the courtroom, “hence- 
forth I shall call by the name of 
father only Our Father Who art in 
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heaven.” So Francis made his great 
decision, forsaking his possessions, 
his friends, his home, his father and 
his mother, in order to serve God. 
And he went out into the world 
singing. 

It was in February of the year 
1208 that Francis hearing Mass in 
the little church of the Portiuncula, 
known also as Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, heard the priest read from 
the tenth chapter of St. Matthew 
the words beginning with the sev- 
enth verse: the familiar instructions 
given by Jesus to His disciples 
when He sent them forth on their 
mission. This Gospel seemed to 
Francis a kind of divine revelation 
addressed to him personally. He 
now knew clearly what it was that 
the Lord wanted him to do. He 
was to be no longer a hermit and a 
rebuilder of church edifices. He 
had received a call to preach the 
Gospel and to carry the salutation 
Dominus det vobis pacem: “The 
Lord give you peace.” 

The little church of Portiuncula, 
said to have been built in 352 by 
pilgrims returning from the Holy 
Land, is now preserved (like the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln in 
Hodgensville, Ky.) by the erection 
of a larger, modern structure over 
and around it. Today the tiny 
chapel of “the little portion” is en- 
shrined within a great basilica. 
Here where he had first heard and 
understood his divine commission, 
in the little chapel in the fields 
which he had restored with his own 
hands, he loved to linger while he 
lived, and here at the last he laid 
him down to die. Nam locus iste 
vere sanctus est—‘“for this spot is 
holy ground,” he said in his last 
words to the Brothers of the great 
Order which he founded; et habi- 
tatio dei—“it is the house of God.” 
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Those who desired to join Fran- 
cis in this quixotic manner of liv- 
ing were at first few in number. 
Yet the little company grew stead- 
ily larger. For the evangelist in his 
grayish brown robe with a cowl 
hanging down at the back, with 
bare feet and a rope about his 
waist instead of a belt, was becom- 
ing a familiar sight. He was now 
given a respectful hearing. His 
message of peace struck a respon- 
sive note in many a heart. Men 
were beginning to tire of the horror 
and brutality of war, and to long 
for a better relationship with their 
fellows, as well as for God’s bless- 
ing and the inner calm that comes 
with the consciousness of right liv- 
ing. 

His first disciple known to us by 
name was Bernard of the Five Val- 
leys—de Quintavalle. Then came 
a certain Pietro dei Cattani, a priest 
named Silvester, a poor peasant 
named Giles or Egidio (whom Fran- 
cis called miles meus tabulae ro- 
tundae—“my Knight of the Round 
Table”); soon three others, named 
Sabbatino, Morico and John. Their 
place of abode was at first near the 
little chapel of the Portiuncula, but 
later in an abandoned shed at a 
nearby spot known as Rivo Torto. 
All became active in missionary ef- 
fort, preaching repentance and a 
life regenerated by God’s love. 

The program of their community 
life consisted of worship, work and 
begging their bread. Having re- 
nounced their homes and their pos- 
sessions, they were now cut off 
from all normal ties. Yet this, to 
Francis, seemed an occasion for 
rejoicing. His desire was (says 
Thomas of Celano, his biographer) 
ut omnia peregrinationem, omnia, 
_cantarent exilium: “that all things 
should sing pilgrimage and exile.” 
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So they learned to count it all joy 
that they were privileged to be re- 
leased from the vanities of the 
world. 


If ever a child was prophetically 
named, it was Clara, the daughter 
of the noble family of the Scifi of 
Assisi. For she was destined to be 
a bright and shining light in a dark 
world. At the age of fifteen Clara 
had already resolved to consecrate 
her life to God’s service. A year or 
two later she first heard Francis 
preach from the pulpit in San 
Rufino. Soon thereafter he became 
her spiritual adviser. 

On Palm Sunday in 1212 the Lady 
Clara fled by night from her home, 
abjuring forever all earthly wealth 
and finery, and set out for the Porti- 
uncula. She was met, by prearrange- 
ment, by certain members of the 
brotherhood, and took the vows of 
the Franciscan Order. At first she 
was received into a nearby convent 
of Benedictine Sisters, but before 
long the church of San Damiano 
was turned over to her and the 
young girls who soon flocked to join 
her. Clara became, in due time, the 
Abbess and lived for forty-one years 
in the little building adjoining the 
church. Here she put into practice 
the same ideals which St. Francis 
cherished as the highest expression 
of the Christian life. Clara’s radi- 
ant face revealed to all that she 
shared with her revered teacher and 
example the inner joy that always 
and everywhere characterized the 
life of Francis, God’s singer. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the 
ancient legends tell of a miraculous 
brightness which emanated from 
the little church at Portiuncula— 
St. Mary of the Angels—on the oc- 
casion when Francis and Clara met 
to break bread together there and 
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to hold communion with God. The 
fire of divine love has power to in. 
flame and to illumine not the earth. 
ly scene only, but the lives of hu- 
man beings. To quote from a great 
Father of the Church: “One loving 
heart sets another on fire.” The 
spark that kindled Francis lodged 
also in the responsive soul of Clara, 
and thus brightened many another 
life as well. 

The story of the beautiful spirit- 
ual friendship—let us say, rather, 
kinship—between Francis and Clara 
ends on a rather pathetic note, 
When Francis was on his death- 
bed in his little cell at Portiuncula, 
she asked that she might see him 
once more before he died. But his 
reply was: “Go tell Sister Clara to 
lay aside her sorrow and grief. 
Though she cannot see me now, yet 
before her death she and her sisters 
shall see me, and shall be greatly 
comforted thereby.” And after his 
death, we are told, the funeral pro- 
cession took its way past San Dami- 
ano, and the brothers who carried 
the bier raised his body to their 
shoulders that Clara might gaze 
from her little window for the last 
time upon his face. “She came,” 
says Thomas of Celano, “with the 
rest of his daughters, to see their 
father who spake not unto them, 
who was not to return to them, who 
was hastening elsewhither.” 

“Who could refrain from tears?” 
asks the biographer, “when the 
angels of peace wept bitterly.” 


It was in the year 1211-1212 that 
Francis undertook a great mission- 
ary journey. The course of his 
travels took him to Arezzo, Flor- 


ence and Pisa. His return was 4 
triumphal progress. People vied 
with one another in greeting him 
with palm boughs, escorting him to 
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the home of the priest, and hailing 
him as a saint. 

There were times of uncertainty 
and doubt in which Francis felt 
that perhaps he ought to retire 
from the world and become a her- 
mit. But Brother Masseo and Sis- 
ter Clara both assured him that it 
was God’s will that he should save 
not his own soul merely but the 
souls of many others also. In the 
end it was the example set by Jesus 
Himself that induced him to aban- 
don his inclination toward the soli- 
tary life and to make preaching his 
great work. 

It was just after he had reached 
this decision that he happened to 
see in the trees by the roadside 
great numbers of birds, both in the 
branches and on the ground under- 
neath. So he asked his companions 
to wait. “I am going to preach a 
sermon to our sisters, the birds,” 
he said. This is the famous inci- 
dent immortalized alike in legend 
and in art. In the spirit of Him 
Who said: “Behold the fowls of the 
air: for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them,” Francis adjured the birds to 
be grateful to their Creator. For 
from Him they have received wings 
and the power to fly. It is He Who 
has clothed them with brilliant 
plumage. He gives them their food 
and drink. He has bestowed up- 
on His creatures beautiful voices 
wherewith to sing His praise. The 
birds seemed to give heed to his 
words, bowing their little heads in 
assent. Then he blessed them and 
they flew away. 

After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to go on a bloodless Crusade 
to preach Christianity to the Mo- 
hammedans, Francis at last suc- 
ceeded and was present at the cap- 


ture and sack of Damietta by the 
Christians in November of 1220. 
The gentle heart of the saint was 
filled with grief and horror at the 
things he saw done in Christ’s name 
by those who wore the cross in 
token of their holy cause. The Sul- 
tan gave him a hearing and re- 
turned him unscathed to the Chris- 
tian lines. After the fall of Dami- 
etta, Francis visited the Holy Land 
before returning home. 

There had been striking changes 
within the Order itself in Italy dur- 
ing the absence of Francis in Egypt. 
It seemed a changed world to which 
the Little Poor Man returned from 
Palestine. The early days of small 
beginnings, days of loneliness at 
first and of bitter trial, were now 
more and more invested with a 
golden haze of ideal beauty as they 
receded farther and forever into the 
past. How unlike his vision was 
this crystallized and institutional- 
ized Order that was beginning to be 
a power in the world. And what 
could he do to set the feet of the 
brethren back upon the right path? 

The records of these closing years 
in the life of St. Francis are tinged 
with sadness. There appeared to 
be so little that he could do to op- 
pose tendencies within the Order 
which seemed to him subversive of 
all he had tried to accomplish. To 
offset such lapses on the part of oth- 
ers, he sought himself to live in per- 
fect obedience to the teachings of 
the Gospel. Thus his life would be 
an example. As for the rest, he 
might incorporate in other writings 
the things he had not been permit- 
ted to include in the new Rule ap- 
proved by the Pope. So he became 
more and more withdrawn from 
general human companionship. He 
communicated with his brethren 
and his fellow Christians by letter, 
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sending out five circular epistles. 
In these last days he wrote also his 
testament and his religious poetry. 

Francis was spending much time, 
during these last years of his life, 
in the Vale of Rieti, between the 
Sabine Hills that Roman Horace 
loved and the towering heights of 
the Abruzzi. Francis, too, loved the 
mountains. Late in the summer of 
1224 he set out for La Verna. Here 
in Casentino there was a mountain 
which he might call his very own. 
Duke Orlando dei Cattani, who 
owned a castle at Chiusi, above 
which towered the lonely summits 
of Alvernia or La Verna, had pre- 
sented it to him. This mountain 
retreat, so generously offered, Fran- 
cis had gladly accepted. Thither 
he now went with a few of his 
earliest and dearest disciples and 
friends. The number included Leo, 
Angelo, Masseo, Silvestro and Illu- 
minato. 

Here in his solitary devotions 
Francis felt himself in closest com- 
munion with God. But he sought 
an even closer identification with 
the Master, both in His love and in 
His suffering. On the fourteenth 
of September in the year 1224 there 
came to Francis the greatest expe- 
rience of his life. Before the dawn 
he fell upon his knees and prayed 
earnestly for the fulfillment of the 
two great desires of his heart. He 
asked that he might feel, not mere- 
ly in his soul but also in his body, 
the pain of Christ’s crucifixion 
agony. He prayed also that he 
might feel in his heart the great 
love that prompted such sacrifice. 
To the eyes of this consecrated serv- 
ant of God, now almost entirely 
blind, there came a celestial vision, 
followed by the fulfillment of his 
prayer. And immediately there- 
after there appeared in his body the 


stigmata, “wounds in the hands and 
feet and side,” which he thence- 
forth bore until the day of his death, 

After such tremendous spiritual 
revelations all else must seem an 
anticlimax. It was his crowning 
experience, and he knew it. He 
had had a glimpse of the supernatu- 
ral and was thenceforth set apart 
from earthly things. 

Francis came down from the 
mountain to return to his beloved 
Portiuncula. He was exultant and 
full of an inner joy. He was eager 
to set forth at once on a new mis- 
sion. Yet he went first to San 
Damiano to acquaint his dear friend 
Clara, plantula beatissimi patris 
Francisci, with the miraculous ex- 
perience that had been vouchsafed 
him. Acting rather the part of a 
mother than that of a daughter, she 
cared for the sick man, for whose 
use a little wattle hut was erected 
near the convent. 

The brilliant Italian sun torment- 
ed his eyes. The field mice that 
made their homes in the straw walls 
ran across his face when he tried 
to sleep. He was sick and sur- 
rounded by petty annoyances hard- 
er to bear than actual suffering. In 
such circumstances, amid the dark- 
ness which the disease of his eyes 
—contracted in the Orient—tren- 
dered necessary, he composed his 
poetic masterpiece, “The Canticle of 
the Sun,” in which he gives expres- 
sion to his heartfelt emotions of 
gratitude in words reminiscent of 
the great Hebrew psalms: “Praise 
be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy 
creatures, especially to my worship- 
ful brother sun.” In the light and 
splendor of God’s first created thing, 
Francis beheld the very revelation 
of deity: “O Lord, he signifies to us 
Thee.” So did light shine forth out 
of the darkness of a saint of God. 
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“WHO, FOR US, CAME DOWN” 


Feeling that he was about to die, 
Francis called for a scribe and dic- 
tated his testament. It is almost an 
autobiography, and is frequently 
used as a source by Thomas of Ce- 
lano, who quotes from it with ac- 
curacy and care. 

In bestowing a parting blessing 
upon his brethren, he remembers 
not merely those already in the Or- 
der, but also all who may join it 
until the end of the world. He en- 
joins upon them “three words” of 
admonition: (1) “Love one an- 
other”; (2) “Love our Lady Pov- 
erty”; (3) “Be always obedient to 
the Church.” 

He declares: “No man showed me 
what I ought to do”; his vocation 
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was from God—like that of the He- 
brew prophets of old. “We were 
simple,” he says, “and servants to 
all.” He advocates honest labor 
and poverty, “when the price of our 
labor is not given us, begging alms 
from door to door.” He speaks of 
the divinely revealed salutation, so 
characteristic of his ministry: “The 
Lord give thee peace.” 

Toward evening on October 3, 
1226, Francis began to sing, using 
the words of the 141st Psalm: Voce 
mea ad Dominum clamavi: “I cried 
unto the Lord with my voice.” And 
when the song was over the singer 
was forever mute. Francis met 
death even as he had lived all his 
life—singing. 


“WHO, FOR US, CAME DOWN” 


By A MARYKNOLL SISTER 


OW far—how unutterably far— 


He comes! 


Beyond remotest wheeling star 
Through realms where flaming Seraphs are 
Out from ELOHIM’s dread disbar 


He comes. 


How near—how ineffably near, 


Thou art! 


Nearer than sight, than tongue or ear, 
Deeper than breathing,—smile or tear, 
My Life, my Joy, my Holy Fear, 


Thou art! 
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By HELENE MAGARET 


. HE West begins at Sioux 

City,” I thought, as I gazed 
through the dusty, soot-pocked win- 
dows of the day coach to the prairies 
beyond. At Yankton we would 
change trains again, but not land- 
scape—at least not until we had 
reached the Indian Mission. Al- 
though Esther, who sat beside me, 
had lived with the Indians for ten 
years, she was as taciturn as a 


young man home from the South 
Pacific. 

“Too bad you can’t spend Christ- 
mas with us,” she had said, “but 
you'll be there for the Octave.” 

No snow lay on the ground. No 
birds shattered the monotony of the 


cloudless sky. No familiar trees 
edged the bleak slopes of South Da- 
kota gullies. Occasionally the cars 
jammed into one another as the 
train jerked to a stop among a 
handful of houses clustered about 
a water-tower. I thought of long 
years of merciless drought, hard- 
bitten winters, and dust storms en- 
dured by a people who still know 
how to work their knuckles to the 
bone and like it. 

At Yankton Mother Jerome was 
waiting for us. In her ample Bene- 
dictine habit, she has something of 
the full-blown beauty of a church 
prelate in his finest vestments, ex- 
cept that few prelates are young. 
Mother Jerome is very young. Since 
she had driven down from the con- 
vent to keep us company during the 
short stop-over, we hastily trans- 
ferred our luggage into the train 
bound for Platte—an antiquated 
engine hitched to a single coach. 


Mother had unwarranted confi- 
dence in the conductor, who prom- 
ised to put her off before the train 
pulled out. Her voluminous black 
skirts flowed over the green plush 
seat, as she settled herself with a 
charm which hovered between dig- 
nity and merriment. “You will love 
Marty,” she said to me. 

“I’m sure I shall,” I replied. 

Suddenly Esther flew out of her 
seat. “They’re taking up the steps! 
At the same moment the train 
moved forward. “You didn’t tell 
Mother Jerome!” she shrieked at 
the conductor, who was warming 
his hands over the coal-stove. 

“There, there, I didn’t,” he ad- 
mitted. “But we'll stop the train.” 

He pulled the cord, the coach 
halted, and Mother Jerome de- 
scended into the fringe of a ragged 
prairie. 

All afternoon the train crawled 
over plains unvaried save for occa- 
sional snow fences, along which 
the tumbleweeds were piled waist- 
high. Half a dozen men rode with 
us. They wore tight-fitting caps, 
leather jackets, and heavy boots. 
Each slept alone by his window, ap- 
parently inured to the isolation of 
prairie life. A red December sun- 
set deepened into purple. Pouring 
over the flat prairies, it dissolved 
them into something fluid and col- 
orless and dark. Still the train 
crawled onward. 

Night came while the farmers 
slept. Then suddenly the train 
stopped where scattered electric 
lights revealed a stretch of pave 
ment and a ribbon of country stores. 
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This was Ravinia. Outside waited 
a brawny, gray-haired Benedictine 
priest, smoking a cigar. This was 
Father Sylvester. Welcoming us 
noisily, he shoved our bags into a 
big gray car, waved us into our 
seats, and we were off. 

Saint Paul’s Indian Mission is 
popularly known by the name of its 
post office, Marty. Between it and 
Ravinia stretch ten level miles. At 
night these miles lie outside the 
limits of time. We knew that we 
were traveling down a gravel road 
only because one appeared within 
the halo of our headlights. Jack 
rabbits kept leaping from the cen- 
ter of that halo into the darkness 
beyond its circumference. Father 
Sylvester pointed them out with 
pride and affection, as if they too 
belonged to the Mission. I settled 
back under the warm lap robe, let- 
ting the treeless black world sweep 
by, wondering if my holiday would 
be lonely out here in the midst of 
desolation. Meanwhile, Father Syl- 
vester kept up a buoyant conversa- 
tion. 

The road turned. The car leaped 
out of the flat prairie into a grove 
of young trees—Chinese elms plant- 
ed by the Indian children. Then we 
were whirled into a campus of 
flood-lighted buildings, linked to- 
gether by broad pavements, sur- 
rounded by grass plots and ever- 
greens. There stood the Church of 
Saint Paul, the Apostle of All Na- 
tions — tall-towered, of glistening 
white limestone. The stained glass 
windows glowed like burning jew- 
els; colored Christmas lights gar- 
landed the steeple. 

Father Sylvester stopped the car. 
“You had better go in,” he said. 

Dirty and weary as we were, we 
pulled open the heavy door and 
stood in a riotous world of Indian 
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color and Indian design, where 
some four hundred black-headed 
Indian children knelt before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Breathing the 
fragrance of incense, I stared over 
the scarf-covered heads of the girls 
to the sanctuary walls that formed 
a bright background for the mon- 
strance, placed between candles 
towering eight feet high in their 
holders. There painted saints, mis- 
sionaries, Sisters, Indians, acolytes 
stood together—tier upon tier, like 
the angelic hierarchy in Dante’s 
geometric Heaven—all with faces 
turned toward the dark, wood- 
carved figure of the dying Christ, 
Who was only a little darker than 
the brown faces of the altar boys. 

In Mexico, in Arizona, or in Tia- 
huanaco, Peru, this amazing scene 
would attract photographers, writ- 
ers, and those enterprising per- 
sons who will not let Baedeker 
determine their wanderings. But 
in South Dakota—vwell, passing 
through a reservation on the way 
to the Black Hills, one murmurs, 
“How desolate.” That is all. 

After Benediction we stood out- 
side the church, shaking hands 
with a small, withered Sister of the 
Blessed Sacrament, greeting Indi- 
ans anywhere from knee-high to 
six feet tall. 

“This is Cynthia.” Father Syl- 
vester pushed forward a child about 
eight years old. “You’re a Sioux, 
aren’t you?” 

Cynthia nodded proudly. 

“Cynthia comes from North Da- 
kota,” Father said, holding the 
child’s hand. “You drive for miles 
over the prairies. Then you go 
down a hill and through a country 
of river brush and coyotes. Then 
a turn in the road brings you to a 
little shack by the river—and Cyn- 
thia comes running out.” 
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The child looked at us and 
grinned. 

“It’s a long trip; but it’s worth 
it, isn’t it, Cynthia?” Father 
asked. 

Already the streets of the little 
city were being cleared. Lights 
flashed on in the brick dormitories. 
As we walked between flood-lighted 
shrubs and evergreens, Esther ex- 
plained to me Father Sylvester’s 
system of irrigation. Then passing 
beneath a stone cloister, we went 
into the community dining room. 
Aberdeen —the dark-skinned, ro- 
tund, kindly cook—was expecting 
us. She served steaks cut from 
Mission steers, butter and cream 
given by Mission cows, and bread 
made from flour ground at the Mis- 
sion mill. 

Meanwhile, the children had gone 
to sleep. Outside, only a cluster of 
dark buildings broke the flat sea of 


prairieland beyond the shrubbery. 
Silhouetted against the moonlit hor- 
izon, a number of stooped figures 
wrapped in blankets trudged slow- 
ly across the plain. They were the 
Indians who come to the kitchen 
every night for the left-overs. 


When the Angelus rings, work at 
the Mission stops for a moment of 
prayer. The baker pauses with his 
bread halfway to the oven, the dish- 
washer withdraws her hands from 
the suds, the high school boy stands 
with the basketball lifted. Were it 
not for restless horses in the dust 
outside the grocery and ubiquitous 
gray dogs, one could imagine that 
the whole town of Marty momen- 
tarily turns to stone. 

This noon the Angelus provided 
welcome respite. All of us—two 
Indian boys, Francis Schenk (the 
prefect), Father Casimir, Father 
Frank, Esther, and I—could not get 


the car started. Twice we unloaded 
and pushed. Twice the engine 
coughed and died. I was disap. 
pointed, for we had been promised 
a trip to the seven Mission churches 
which are served by Marty. On 
the other side of the hedge, Father 
Benno, in overalls and lumber jack- 
et, was working with the boys. In 
the building beyond, Mother Al- 
phonsus was scrubbing the kitchen 
floor. At Marty people like to work. 
A big white horse lumbered by, 
carrying a girl wrapped in a plaid 
blanket. 

Then as the Angelus bell stopped 
ringing Francis Schenk tried the 
motor again. The car started. We 
climbed into it and jogged down the 
narrow road, beyond the Mission; 
beyond the dairy barns, silos, and 
out-buildings of the farm; and be- 
yond the hovel of the Yellowbirds. 
The flat land disintegrated into 
conglomerations of naked chalk- 
rock buttes, bearing a shelf of yel- 
low road—always narrow, some- 
times precipitous — which coiled 
downward toward the bottom lands 
of the Missouri. 

As we wound along that road, 
I thought of the young Mission 
priests, each starting out alone be- 
fore daybreak on Sunday morning, 
sometimes driving into dust storms 
or blizzards, trusting to the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin, a pair 
of boots, and a shovel tossed across 
the car seat. I thought also of Fa- 
ther Sylvester’s first days at Marty, 
when there were no buildings— 
only the dream of moving a frame 
church twenty miles across the wil- 
derness and planting it there like a 
squash vine, to grow and flourish 
and produce. 

The seven churches proved to be 
much alike. Each was _ located 
among a cluster of scrub oaks, in 
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the hollow of a bluff, or on the 
shoulders of the river. Each served 
as the nucleus for a colony of In- 
dian huts. Seven times we looked 
at altar and pews made in the Mis- 
sion carpenter shop. Seven times 
we stood between a wood stove and 
an old-fashioned organ. 

Going home, we cut across the 
prairie to the government hospital 
at Wagner, where some Mission 
boys were recovering from chicken- 
pox. In one of the wards two con- 
valescent women were chatting. 
But Esther paused in front of an- 
other doorway, through which we 
saw a young Indian standing with 
her back turned to us. On the bed 


lay a baby which she kept jouncing 
up and down. She was a slender 
woman in a soft blue gown, and 
even with her back turned to us, in 
the frame formed by the doorway, 
she and the baby made as fine a 


Madonna and Child as any by Co- 
reggio or Raphael. 

Esther said, “What a fine looking 
baby you have!” 

“Have I?” Although the Indian 
did not look at us, her voice be- 
trayed pleasure. 

Esther repeated her compliment. 

Then the woman turned. Her 
face was neither bitter nor discon- 
solate, only wistfully sweet. “A 
blind mother,” she said. 

“Trachoma,” Esther remarked 
afterward, explaining to me how 
each child at the Mission must sub- 
mit periodically to an eye examina- 
tion and to treatment should this 
scourge, so common among the In- 
dians, become apparent. 

We drove back to Marty between 
gray-white wastes, broken by scat- 
tered boulders. These were the 
great rocks which the Indians had 
dragged for miles over the parched 
Prairie during those hot months 
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when they were constructing their 
church. 

“Those stones won’t be here,” 
Esther said, “after Father has be- 
gun the new school. Every rock for 
forty miles around here will, some 
day lie under a Mission building.” 

We stopped at the cemetery and 
walked among the graves — gaunt 
piles of loose brown dirt. All sea- 
son the Indians carefully pluck the 
grass to keep them bare. Here and 
there marble and granite monu- 
ments stand like ironical memorials 
of a time when the Indians still 
owned a few acres, when they 
planted, harvested, and put money 
in the bank. By contrast, the more 
recent crosses of discolored wood 
bear witness to final impoverish- 
ment, after crafty speculators had 
filched nearly all the reservation 
land, leaving the Indians destitute. 
As in life, so in death no distinction 
is made between the missioners and 
their people. Already plotted, be- 
side the Indian graves, lie the ceme- 
tery lots reserved for priests and 
sisters. 

As one stands in this cemetery, 
so bare that the slightest breeze 
whirls dust into the eyes, Yankton 
and Sioux City and Minneapolis are 
distant by more than miles. Here 
in the midst of these grassless 
graves, among people whose con- 
cern for the body is only a concern 
for survival, one may learn much 
about the spiritual solidarity of the 
Middle Ages and a little of what 
was lost when the Renaissance 
swept it all away. 

There I came upon the grave of 
the last Queen, who in her dotage 
had complained of walking to the 
altar rail with Mission Indians of 
common birth. : 

“She has had a hard life,” Father 
Sylvester had said. “Before she 
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dies, let’s give her the pleasure of 
being Queen again.” 

Every Sunday thereafter Esther 
had guided her crippled feet to the 
altar rail, where she received Holy 
Communion first and alone, as an 
after-shine of her former great- 
ness. 

That simple decision of Father 
Sylvester epitomizes the Mission 
philosophy: to obliterate every 
trace of racial shame, every sense 
of inferiority, which is the central 
weakness of minority groups. This, 
I think, is why both laymen and re- 
ligious at the Mission endure pa- 
tiently, without complaint, the an- 
noying impertinences of untrained 
children, and often an ill-temper 
which even parents would not 
brook in their own household. 

Back in the Mission grounds, as 
we passed the bakery, I heard young 
male voices singing versicle and re- 
sponse of the Mass. I was to be- 
come accustomed to the Kyrie elei- 
son intoned over the cook stove, the 
Agnus Dei accompanied by the 
swish of a broom. Indians love 
music, and at the Mission the music 
of the Mass is part of their lives. 


Saint Paul’s Indian Mission is the 
work of one man, Father Sylvester. 
Being no lover of materialism, he 
does not send his Mission children 
into the world avid for wealth or 
acute to obtain it. He knows that 
their life at Marty may either leave 
them helpless to cope with modern 
industrialism, or prepare them to 
meet it. He has wisely chosen the 
more practical aim. Girls and boys 
there do not hope to escape civiliza- 
tion; they are being apprenticed to 
it. Before the war, Mission boys 
went into manual work, trades, or 
skills. They became competent 
welders, mechanics, printers, cabi- 


net-makers, cobblers and carpen- 
ters. They had worked with the 
finest trade school equipment in 
the Middle West. Since they had 
been running a whole community, 
they were not overpowered by the 
problems of one machine shop. 
Furthermore, they had no illusions 
about the superiority of white- 
collar men. They had grown up 
under the beneficent influence of 
the saints who decorate their 
chapel walls— men and women 
who achieved sanctity while work- 
ing with their hands. As these 
boys knelt at Mass, they must have 
studied the stained glass window 
on the Gospel side of the church, 
where the Blessed Virgin sits at her 
distaff and St. Joseph stands behind 
his carpenter’s bench, with the 
Child at his side. In that same win- 
dow is a hand-saw, at right angles 
to the representation of the Holy 
Family, out of all proportion in 
size; yet by that very disproportion 
emphasizing its significance. At 
Marty, it is commemorated as 
something good and holy. Since the 
war, Marty Indians have been at 
the Anzio beachhead and in the 
jungles of the South Pacific; now 
they are in France. They make 
good fighters. 

Most of the girls marry before 
they are twenty. By that time they 
have learned to keep house, care 
for children, sew, and cook. Those 
who do not marry may become do- 
mestics, laundresses, cooks, oF 
stenographers. A number are in 
nursing schools; some have gradu- 
ated from college. Others choose 
to remain and work among their 
people. These are the Indian Sis- 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament. Like 
slender little Puritans they looked, 
in their gray habits and long black 
veils. They moved quickly and 
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silently, and they were shy when 
we shook hands with them. For 
them, Marty will always be home. 

One evening Esther and I called 
at the girls’ domitory to see the 
Christmas Crib. It was bedtime. A 
line of children stood waiting to be 
washed. The beds were packed 
close together. 

“It’s too crowded,” I said disap- 
provingly. 

Outside, Esther replied, “When 
school opens, Father always knows 
how many children there are and 
how many beds. If there’s any 
empty space, he’ll find a bed for it. 
If there are any extra beds, he’ll be 
writing for more children.” 

So each year in August and Sep- 
tember the Mission bus rolls over 
the prairies of the Dakotas, the hills 
of Nebraska, down through Kansas 
—an ordinary school bus that the 
average tourist would honk out of 
his way. To some children it means 
deliverance from filth, poverty, and 
crime. To others it means a chance 
of being deloused and bathed; it 
means also education, friendships, 
faith in the future, and a new way 
of life not of this world. Among 
the children I could discern traces 
of that background in twisted shoul- 
ders and awkward gestures — the 
results of tuberculosis, rickets and 
other nutritional diseases; also in 
the diffidence of the little girls and 
the sad maturity of the boys, many 
of whom have already learned all 
that one can know of evil. 

The bus driver has no problem of 
transporting baggage; these chil- 
dren have none. He has no dilem- 
mas concerning money; most of 
them are penniless. Life at Marty 
is a gift; and if in the end, they are 
hurt or disappointed by the world 
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outside, it is only because there is 
no world outside like Marty. 

Along the same highways where 
the mission bus now travels, His 
Excellency, Bishop Martin Marty, 
O.S.B., also traveled more than sixty 
years ago. In winter he went in a 
heavy sleigh, in summer in a light 
buggy. At times he lumbered over 
the badlands in a farm wagon or 
an ambulance from the Indian 
Agency. Biennially he visited all 
the tribes in North and South 
Dakota. When the Bishop died, he 
asked that the priests in his own 
monastery at St. Meinrad, Ind., con- 
tinue his care for the Indians. 
Marty is the answer to that request. 

When I returned to Yankton at 
the end of the Octave, Mother 
Jerome took me into the rectory at- 
tached to the convent. “This is 
where Bishop Marty used to live,” 
she said. 

A strange chancery it must have 
been. It is said that the Indians 
sat on His Excellency’s bed, they 
hung over his desk, they lay on his 
floor; and all day the cook served 
coffee and biscuits. 

As I stood in that room I thought 
of the young man in the pressroom 
at Marty who had so proudly ex- 
plained to me the mechanics of type- 
setting. He had grown up at the 
Mission, had saved enough money 
to buy a small farm, marry and 
raise a family. I thought also of a 
dozen little brooms sweeping out 
the children’s refectory, of the sym- 
phony concerts, and the basketball 
team successfully playing the near- 
by towns. Finally, I thought of 
Father Sylvester’s rectory, which 
at first had seemed so imposing, 
and which had proved to be so bare 
of furniture. 





NIHILISM OR CHRISTIANITY 


By HusBert HART 


HE first time I read someone’s 

remark about Huysmans, that 
for such a man there was only the 
pistol at his head or the foot of the 
Cross, it sounded merely theatrical. 
It does not sound theatrical now. 
For many erstwhile victims of the 
“modern temper,” the choice now 
is nihilism or Christianity. 

What is nihilism? It is the sim- 
ple and often, very consoling, belief 
that the universe is meaningless— 
that it is composed of hydrogen, 
oxygen and some ninety other 
chemical elements, now reduced to 
protons and electrons, and that this 
stuff is all there is. The corollary 


that the human being is his body 
and nothing else, is obvious. For 
the tough-minded, the realities are 
food, shelter, clothing and sex with 


a little culture or golf thrown in for 
one’s leisure. Truth is something 
that biologists and economists are 
concerned about—why, I have nev- 
er been able to discover. Beauty is 
a glandular titillation. Goodness 
does not exist. 

In my callow youth, I found this 
simple faith most comforting. In 
fact, I had those very motives for 
clinging to a meaningless world 
that emancipated thinkers ascribe 
to those who believe in a merciful 
God. I was afraid. 

I can still recall, though it is 
twenty years ago, the peace it 
brought me to reflect that beyond 
the physico-chemical activities of 
stars and trees and animals and the 
human mind, so-called, there was 
no meaning in anything. It was a 
positive joy to reflect that, if this 
trivial earth with all the millions of 
people clinging desperately to its 


surface, as it shot through space at 
eighteen miles a second, were sud- 
denly annihilated, it would make 
no difference. In such a world it 
was all one whether I or anyone 
else lived or died, was successful or 
a failure, lived a good life or an 
evil one. All my individual aches 
and pains, all the suffering of all 
humanity, were as nothing in a 
universe like that. Very sopho- 
moric, but very consoling to one 
sophomore. 

Another motive for ignoring all 
the realities that would make faith 
in nothing ridiculous was the ego- 
centered life I was living. There 
is nothing like living a meaningless 
life to convince a man that all life 
is meaningless—a tale told by an 
idiot, signifying nothing. Chester- 


ton is not the only convert frank 


to admit that only in the Church 
did he find release from the over- 
whelming burden of guilt that 
crushes the modern mind. (In the 
last few decades even psychiatry 
has begun to discover that guilt is 
at the bottom of most mental dis- 
tress.) The non-Catholic has al- 
ways been highly contemptuous of 
the Catholic who sins, confesses, 
does penance, receives absolution 
and then sins again. The real meth- 
od, however, of doing as you please 
without feeling guilty about it is to 
reduce the whole world to meaning- 
lessness. Then one may go his way 
with no sense of moral responsibil- 
ity whatsoever. There can be no sil 
or guilt, right or wrong, in a world 
where men are merely the most un- 
clean of the animal species. It is a 
far, far easier thing to erect a world 
wherein nothing is sinful, than it 
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ever could be to confess to a priest. 

Aldous Huxley, once one of the 
most articulate of the moral nihil- 
ists, says in his book Ends and 
Means published in 1937: “For my- 
self, as no doubt, for most of my 
contemporaries, the philosophy of 
meaninglessness was essentially an 
instrument of liberation. The lib- 
eration we desired . . . was libera- 
tion from a certain system of mor- 
ality because it interfered with our 
sexual freedom. . . . There was one 
admirably simple method . . . of 
justifying ourselves in our political 
and erotic revolt: we could deny 
that the world had any meaning 
whatsoever.” 

It has been a constant source of 
bewilderment to me, ever since I 
learned, years ago, that there was 
far more in the world than is 
dreamed of in atheistic philosophy, 
to discover in the atheist a great 
concern for “ethics.” The moral 
nihilist is, at least, no sentimental- 
ist. I keep encountering men, how- 
ever, who pretend to believe in a 
Godless world, who worry about 
humanity. They are often men 
with unbelievable capacities for 
moral indignation. Indeed, they 
spend a good part of their lives 
getting righteously indignant about 
capitalistic greed, social injustice, 
man’s general inhumanity to man. 
It is absurd. 

When a Leo XIII. stormed against 
the ruthless exploitation of the sub- 
merged underdog, it made sense. 
He believed that the man who said, 
“As ye do it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye do it unto 
me,” was God. Karl Marx’s solici- 
tude had no such justification. An 
utter agnostic can understand peo- 
ple’s devoting their lives to the poor 
and the sick when the motive is the 
greater glory of God. If their God 
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exists, their behavior is rational. I 
submit, however, that the atheist 
who sacrifices time, energy and 
sometimes himself all to the greater 
glory of Humanity or Society or the 
Race is a fool. Aldous Huxley’s 
youthful nihilism is more honest 
and more rational. Any morality 
above that of the man who waits 
for the red light only when there is 
likely to be a policeman around, has 
no roots in a Godless world and 
soon disappears. Moral indigna- 
tion, humanitarian activities are 
pointless for a man whose first prin- 
ciple is that man is self-sufficient. 

The Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick once told over the air the story 
of a meeting between the well- 
known Protestant, Chinese Gordon, 
and the Pope. Gordon announced 
he had come to love God because he 
had loved his fellow men. The Pope 
replied that he loved his fellow men 
because he loved God. With deep- 
est respect for the greatness and 
courage of Chinese Gordon, I do not 
understand. It seems a psycholog- 
ical impossibility to me to love all 
one’s fellows and subsequently to 
love God. I wish the Pope had said, 
“I loved God and then, after years 
of prayer and discipline, I managed 
to love all men.” 

But to get back to my sopoho- 
moric atheism—my motives for be- 
lieving that the human race was a 
meaningless phenomenon evolved 
by a string of meaningless acci- 
dents, I hope, are clear. I was liv- 
ing an aimless life and, therefore, 
had to believe in an aimless world. 
I was scared and needed an opiate. 
I was living what might have been 
called an unconventional life, so 
had to abolish sin lest I suffer from 
guilt. Nihilistic creeds absolved me 
from all sense of responsibility. 
The modern apologists for nihilism, 
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though they call themselves scien- 
tific materialists or even humanists, 
made no sense to me twenty years 
ago. They make no sense now. 
The same Rev. Dr. Fosdick, just re- 
ferred to, compares humanistic doc- 
trines (what Jacques Maritain calls 
anthropocentric humanism) to life- 
boats to which one might have to 
trust oneself until rescued. From 
such humanisms one is rescued by 
religion or one drowns in nihilistic 
despair. 

It is hard to remember just when, 
out of this welter of subjectivity, I 
became aware that for centuries 
there had been the Church. I re- 


call that T. S. Eliot’s phrase, “intel- 
lectual and spiritual harmony on a 
high plane,” when he was convert- 
ed to the Anglican Church, seemed 
to embody the ultimate in consum- 
mations devoutly to be wished. 
Desperately and futilely we poor, 


befuddled victims of the modern 
temper, as we grew out of our in- 
tellectual diapers, were seeking for 
just that. Some had sought it in 
Psychoanalysis, some in Marxian 
Orthodoxy. If a man of Eliot’s 
stature, a man whose Wasteland 
we had used as scripture in under- 
graduate days, could find salvation 
in Catholicism one might, at least, 
examine the doctrines. (If this 
sounds arrogant, it must be remem- 
bered that to the American non- 
Catholic, Catholicism is one of 
many possible roads to salvation. 
A man like Heywood Broun tried 
Freud, Marx and heaven knows 
what contemporary creeds before 
becoming a Catholic.) Besides, 
there was Chesterton, Alfred Noyes, 
Sigrid Undset, Eric Gill and many 
others, not likely victims of super- 
stitious nonsense, who had been 
led or led back to Rome. 

Jacques Maritain with surgical 


skill was dissecting the modern, 
intellectual world and discovering 
it rotten to the core with Roussean.- 
ism and post-Reformation romanti- 
cism. No one was more skeptical 
than I of the faith of Roman Catho- 
lics—yet this man, Maritain, a con- 
vert himself, after a weary search 
in modern philosophies for some- 
thing he could label the truth, 
seemed to be thinking, while most 
modern writers were going in hard 
for mere self-expression—a kind of 
writing from an overcharged ego, to 
corrupt a phrase of Wordsworth’s. 
Whether he succeeded in getting 
men back to the Thomistic tradi- 
tion or not, he succeeded in making 
the great advocates of contempo- 
rary idealisms and materialisms 
look slightly idiotic. 

When Heywood Broun, who had 
been immersed in mere contempo- 
raneity if anyone had, adopted the 
faith of Rome, the only irrational 
aspect of his conversion, lay in the 
comments of the liberal lads who 
proceeded to analyze his motives. 
They were not even _ skeptics 
enough to admit that the Grace of 
God could have had anything to do 
with it. 

It seems conceivable that Broun 
knew he was to die soon. When he 
did die, not long after his conver- 
sion, there came to my mind an 
anecdote told by a man who had 
been a Protestant Bishop and later 
“gone over.” It was in the filth 
and horror of the front line trench- 
es in World War I. that he, then a 
Protestant, had become aware of 
how much more his Catholic con- 
frere’s ministrations meant to the 
dying, than his own feeble consola- 
tions. He finally spoke of the dif- 
ference to the priest. 

“Yes,” the priest said. “Your 
Protestantism may be a good reli- 
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gion to live by—to die by, one needs 
Catholicism.” 

It is possible that Broun had dis- 
covered that. It makes no differ- 
ence. It does make a difference, 
however, for modern minds that 
men, fully aware of the major 
winds of doctrine that sweep across 
the contemporary scene, find “in- 
tellectual and spiritual harmony on 
a high plane” in the Catholic 
Church and, as far as my observa- 
tions go, nowhere else. This is not 
to say that most Catholics do any 
thinking at all, or even that all con- 
verts find the salvation they seek. 
I have known men, indifferent to 
religion, whose vitality and enthu- 
siastic way of living might almost 
be described as “intellectual and 
spiritual harmony on a high plane,” 
but such are a tough-minded sort 
whom I can envy but never emu- 
late. They always make me feel 
like Caspar Milquetoast. 

It seems they must never have 
had a child stricken with deadly 
disease, never had a friend who 
killed himself, never seen or even 
read about starving children or 
youngsters dying horribly in battle. 
They must have banned the agony 
of the Crucifixion forever from their 
consciousness. For them, the Man 
hanging there in dreadful torment, 
saying, “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do,” was 
insane. The soldiers throwing dice 
for His garment must represent the 
highest level of human wisdom. To 
believe otherwise would be to dis- 
card the atheism. In any case, the 
atheism would cease to be cheerful. 

Another reason for my interest in 
the Church (I have already apolo- 
gized for the arrogance) was that I 
I came to know intelligent Catho- 
lies, better educated than I, if what 
I had could be called an education 
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at all, who carefully observed the 
obligations of the Church. I had 
the usual attitude of most outsiders 
and wanted answers to the usual 
questions. How does an intelligent 
individual manage to believe in the 
Virgin Birth. How can an other- 
wise sensible man have Masses said 
to shorten the stay of souls in Pur- 
gatory? How about the Trinity? 
How about the Resurrection of the 
Body, the Communion of Saints? 

If I had any other faith—this, I 
think, is important — Catholicism 
would never have even interested 
me. It is only the nihilist, for 
whom any faith is incredible, who 
can consider the doctrines of the 
Church in an impartial spirit. Peo- 
ple bogged down in the contempo- 
rary cults of scientism or commu- 
nism are little likely to be unbiased 
in their approach to Christianity. 
From nihilism to Catholicism is a 
much easier step than, let us say, 
from liberal Protestantism to Ca- 
tholicism. 

I discovered that Catholic the- 
ology was a theology, at least—un- 
like the creeds of liberals and Uni- 
tarians, the Faith was rooted in 
solid dogma. Nothing seemed more 
futile to me than the pious “mod- 
ernist” exhortations to live the 
good bourgeois life—from force of 
habit. The motive for living the 
good, clean life seemed to be that 
Mama and Papa would not like it 
if you didn’t. “Liberal” Christian- 
ity had become, as Hilaire Belloc 
put it, a vague feeling that we ought 
to be kind, especially to animals. 

When people demanded “Can’t 
you find enthusiasm in living, in 
helping humanity and being a de- 
cent citizen without believing in 
God?” —the answer was simple: 
“No.” I saw that many who did 
were merely respectable citizens 
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living on inherited Christian tradi- 
tion, too timid to rebel against the 
collective mores most of which are 
devoid of sense in a Godless world. 
In 1939 I came across Dorothy 
Day’s autobiography, From Union 
Square to Rome. The significant 
aspect of her life is that from the 
beginning there was a sincere con- 
cern for the miserable of the world, 
the hungry and broken. As with 
other sensitive, if muddled, young 
men and women, this concern led 
to communism. But personal prob- 
lems assailed her, a baby was born 
and out of personal suffering grew. 
a need for some explanation of 
life’s meaning not found in the pu- 
erile notions of the Marxists. The 
impressive thing about her book 
was that her conversion brought 
about no fundamental change in 
her outward way of living. What 
her conversion did was give her 
humanitarian activities a rational 
motive. Here was a sensitive wom- 
an, human and generous, charged 
with sympathy for the helpless vic- 
tims of a hard, unjust society who 
found in the empty Marxian theo- 
ries no roots for her self-sacrificing 
work among the poor. Now she 
could love the most helpless and 
beaten of men as God’s creatures. 
Her life’s work made sense. 
If space permitted, I would like 
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THE FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 


By Patrick O’HorRAN 


BABE was born this blessed night 
In Bethlehem of Jewry. 






to describe the impact of such 
books as Rosalind Murray’s The 
Good Pagan’s Failure, of Maritain’s 
short, but tremendously explosive 
The Twilight of Civilization. Each 
was a decisive step out of the 
slough of nihilism. 

In a sense, one is almost forced 
toward the Church by a process of 
elimination. A good look at the 
shoddy, superficial creeds that men 
have actually taken seriously in the 
last two hundred years and one is 
ready to agree that “extra ecclesiam 
non salus est.” Most obvious and 
diabolic is the worship of the State 
which includes all the intense na- 
tionalisms. Another is the credu- 
lous notion that medicine men, 
especially psychiatrists, are going 
to make us whole by scientific tech- 
niques. So many modern doctrines 
shake down to pious hopes that 
somehow peace, security, freedom 
and brotherhood — salvation — are 
going to be ours by government fiat. 
These are the dreariest and the 
most dangerous for out of secular 
idealism emerges always only dis- 
illusionment and despair. 

In this year of our Lord, 1944, 
“A pistol at his head or the foot of 
the Cross” does not sound theatri- 
cal. When pain and death are com- 
monplace, it is a simple statement 
of alternatives. 


Lift high the voice of joy, angelic ministrants, 
For lo! the moon and stars will dance, 
And joy shall flood the skies with light 


This holy, happy night. 


The Wise shall seek the Fount of Wisdom bright 
This blessed night. 
The shepherds kneel in adoration lowly, 
And oh, the hosts of angels holy. 
And all the skies and all the seas now sing 
This heavenly night. 


The shuttered windows in the town, 
The blinded panes shut out the light; 
And silent streets may only know this holy hour 
The feet of the few who pass, on gentle snow— 
Though Christmas bells be chiming, chiming in the heart. 


But round this greyness is the glory of the morn, 
And angels moving to and fro where Christ the Lord is born. 
O seraphs of these steepled skies, 
Unbind the heavy-lidded eyes. 
Sing, O my heart, this beauty and this grace. 
Kneel down and look upon His blessed Face— 
Where pipes of shepherds, angels’ song, and Heaven’s joy all 
echo alleluia. 


O blessed employ. 
The bells are the bugles of Heaven blown out on the ways of 


the world. 
To the winds and the waves they cry: 
Lift ye up, lift ye high 
The sound of our song, 
And sweetly and strong 
Let it ring till it bring 
Like the flame of a wing 
The tidings of joy. 


The banners and beacons of beauty burn 
In the deep, dark night. 
O splendor and glory of light! 
Sing, O remembering heart. 
Sing of its holiness. 
Sing of its courtesy, 
Sing of its grace. 
The fullness of joy. 
The Advent of God. 








“INSIDE CZECHOSLOVAKIA”: A REPLY 
By JAN PAPANEK 


6¢6FNSIDE CZECHOSLOVAKIA,” 

an article by Peter P. Yurchak, 
in THE CATHOLIC Worip (May, 
1944), is in the writer’s opinion 
one of those seemingly plausible ex- 
positions which in reality rest upon 
distortions of the truth. The au- 
thor’s interpretation of the prob- 
lems faced by Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the free life of the Republic and 
which he feels will again threaten 
the solidarity of our country is a 
misrepresentation. The present ar- 
ticle is therefore offered to the read- 
ers of this magazine in order that 
they may have an opportunity to 
judge for themselves. 

In brief Mr. Yurchak portrays 
Czechoslovakia as a state which 
tried to sell itself to the outside 
world as a model democracy but 
which actually in its internal poli- 
cies harbored a tyrannical dictator- 
ship using every means at its dis- 
posal to oppress the Slovak ele- 
ment, and he attempts to substan- 
tiate this by certain well chosen 
but unfortunately erroneous state- 
ments. The authorities he quotes 
are in some instances reliable and 
in others dubious, but like so many 
others who try to influence public 
opinion, he includes only such quo- 
tations as would seem to justify his 
assertions and deliberately omits 
statements by these same authori- 
ties which would indicate that there 
is also another side to the picture. 

While the Czechs before 1918 
through a continuous struggle 
which lasted over a century did not 
achieve their freedom, at least eco- 


nomic and cultural life was re. 
trieved. Despite the attempts at 
strong Germanization, they had 
their own elementary schools, 
high schools and even’ a univer- 
sity. A purposeful economic policy 
strengthened their cultural ad- 
vancement. The situation in Slo- 
vakia, however, was quite differ- 
ent. The Hungarian ruling class 
was set on creating from the old 
Hungary a unified Magyar state in 
which no other nationality would 
be allowed to exist. The few high 
schools which had been created and 
maintained by voluntary donations 
of patriotic Slovaks were closed 
down as far back as 1874-75 and 
if a Slovak wanted to remain faith- 
ful to his nation he was obliged to 
emigrate for his education to Bo- 
hemia-Moravia which many did. 
Therefore the Magyars succeeded 
in depriving the Slovak population 
of any intellectual leadership. 

It is not surprising then that Mr. 
R. W. Seton-Watson (one of the 
authorities Mr. Yurchak uses) in 
his latest book A History of Czechs 
and Slovaks (Hutchinson and Co, 
London, p. 323), states: “Under 
him [Dr. Vavro Srobar, Minister 
for Slovakia established by the 


‘Czechoslovak Government in 1918, 


to administer Slovakia and himself 
a Slovak] were thirteen Referents 
or heads of Government depart- 
ments, forming to all intents and 
purposes a sub-cabinet, well suited 
to deal with the abnormal problems 
presented by this period of transi- 
tion. ... It was difficult enough 
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to fill the posts of the thirteen Ref- 
erents and of the Zupans or Pre- 
fects of the seventeen counties... . 
The choice was very limited, for it 
is a matter of common knowledge 
that the number of educated and 
nationally conscious Slovaks in 1918 
did not exceed 750 to 1,000. ... 
Under that regime [the Magyar] 
only 35 out of 12,447 officials had 
had the courage or the inclination 
to return themselves as Slovaks, or 
again only 18 out of the 948 county 
officials, only 33 out of the 1,133 
notaries, only 10 out of the 660 pro- 
fessors at secondary schools and 
not a single one out of the 464 
judges and Crown law officials. .. . 
This desperate plight rendered the 
employment of Czech officials in 
Slovakia altogether inevitable.” Mr. 
Seton- Watson says further (p. 
336): “On the eve of the Great War 
[World War I.] 214,000 Slovak 
children were being educated in 
purely Magyar primary schools 
(and not one of the state schools 
used the Slovak language) and only 
42,000 in Slovak schools. By 1918, 
the number of Slovak schools (all 
denominations) had fallen to 276, 
with 390 teachers and 30,000 chil- 
dren. Within five years of the lib- 
eration (in the school year 1926- 
1927) the number had risen (viz., 
under the Czechoslovak administra- 
tion) to 2,652 schools with 4,354 
teachers and 277,794 children. .. . 
In view of the reckless calumnies 
launched against the Czechs, spe- 
cial stress must be laid upon the 
devoted work of over 1,400 Czech 
teachers in the schools of Slovakia, 
without whose help the work of re- 
generation and the maintenance of 
certain minimum standards would 
have been altogether impossible. In- 
cidentally, that work could not even 
have been attempted if the linguis- 
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tic difference between Czech and 
Slovak were not comparatively tri- 
fling.” 

While facing these difficulties it 
was the set policy of the Czechoslo- 
vak government, which was always 
composed of Slovak members as 
well as Czechs, and being a coali- 
tion government represented all 
shades of public opinion in Czecho- 
slovak political life, to bring about 
as soon as conditions would permit 
the replacement of Czechs employed 
in Slovakia with competent Slo- 
vak administrators, teachers and 
judges, with due consideration of 
fair employment practices. To ex- 


emplify this policy I would like to 
quote the Slovak statesman recent- 
ly murdered by the Gestapo, Dr. 
Ivan Derer, who wrote as follows in 
his last book The Czechoslovak 
Question: “In 1920 the post offices 
of Slovakia employed 1,439 Slovaks 


and 1,397 Czechs. In 1934, there 
were 3,274 Slovaks and 1,161 
Czechs. . . . The Slovak railroads 
employed in 1934, 14,562 Slovaks 
and 6,384 Czechs. ... As to educa- 
tion in Slovakia, in 1933, every 
single qualified Slovak teacher or 
professor was employed in a public 
school or high school.” 

As a basis for his accusation, Mr. 
Yurchak quotes the Chicago Trib- 
une reporting in 1930: “Of the 
forty members of the faculty of the 
Bratislava University, only one is a 
Slovak. The Slovak administration 
is entirely in the hands of the 
Czechs.” It can be stated that the 
faculty of the Bratislava University 
was comprised of a much larger 
number of scholars and that it had 
in fact 53 professors and lecturers 
of Slovak nationality at that time. 
This fact can be easily ascertained 
by reference to the yearbook of the 
University. The ratio of university 
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professors improved in favor of the 
Slovaks with each succeeding year. 
It is surprising that an American 
Slovak should quote the Chicago 
Tribune of 1930 as the basis of his 
facts since it is common knowledge 
that at that time this newspaper to- 
gether with the press of Lord Roth- 
ermere in England was supporting 
very strongly the Hungarian revi- 
sionistic claims to the detriment of 
the Slovak nation, and used all 
kinds of information handed out by 
the Budapest foreign office to sub- 
stantiate the aspirations of the Hun- 
garian ruling class. The care which 
the Czechoslovak Government gave 
to the education of a new Slovak 
administration apparatus is evi- 
denced by an article by the Slovak 
Bishop Karel Kmetko of Nitra 
(nominated Archbishop by the Vat- 
ican a few months ago) written in 
1936 and republished in the United 


States by the Slovak paper Kato- 
licky Sokol which states: “Before 
1918 there were hardly 300 educat- 


ed people in Slovakia. The Slovak 
nation with a population of three 
million, was at that time of hard- 
ship (under the Magyars) without 
leaders. Today, a few years after 
(viz., in 1936), the number of edu- 
cated Slovaks has risen approxi- 
mately three hundred per cent. This 
great number of educated Slovaks 
can be of much benefit to the peo- 
ple.” 

Further, Mr. Yurchak blames the 
Czechoslovak Government for send- 
ing some 260,000 Czechs to Slovakia 
which in turn caused an “Acadian 
emigration of some 200,000 Slovaks, 
who had to leave their native land 
for America and other foreign coun- 
tries because they could not find 
jobs for which they were qualified. 
The Czecho-Slovak set-up was lik- 
ened to a huge cow, grazing in Slo- 
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vakia’s pastures but being milked 
in Prague by Czech milkmen.” Tp 
state the Slovak economic problems 
in such terms is more than a sim. 
plification, it is actually misrepre- 
sentation and an unfair tribute to 
the efforts of the Slovak people to 
improve their economic life and 
their standard of living. The sim- 
ple facts of the population prob- 
lems of the Slovaks are as follows: 
While in 1921 the population of 
Slovakia numbered 2,998,244, in 
1930 it reached 3,329,793, an aver- 
age surplus population of 48,000 
per year. Before 1918 the emigra- 
tion per year to the United States 
alone included 28,000 from Slo- 
vakia, during the first decade of the 
existence of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public a mere 125,000 persons in all 
emigrated from the country, about 
30 per cent of its natural popula- 
tion increase. Even this emigra- 
tion decreased in the years follow- 
ing 1930. Between 1931 and 1936, 
21,812 persons received emigration 
passports, an average of 3,552 a 
year or 79 per cent less than in the 
years between 1921 and 1930. Ac- 
tually, even this was offset to some 
extent by the people streaming back 
from the depression stricken coun- 
tries overseas. 

Moreover, in spite of the in- 
creased population the real income 
of persons working in agriculture 
(consisting mostly of immigrants), 
due to intensive schooling and the 
land reforms which gave the small 
farmers of Slovakia more than 686,- 
000 ha. of land, increased from 
about 2,000 Ke before 1918 to 6,521 
Ke in 1930 per capita, and the in- 
come curve continued to ascend 
during the later years of the Re- 
public. The full development of 
the new industrial policy, intro 
duced by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
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ernment after 1934, would have 
stopped entirely the decreasing 
streams of emigration. Even from 
what was said (and this is quoted 
from an article written by Dr. Peter 
Stetina in the Slovak magazine 
Politika, p. 44, 1938, a magazine 
favorably inclined toward the so- 
called autonomous movement) it is 
evident that the standard of living 
of the Slovak people rose as well as 
did the actual absolute number. 

The adjective “Acadian,” which 
Mr. Yurchak uses to describe emi- 
gration from Slovakia, seems par- 
ticularly inappropriate inasmuch as 
the term seems to have its roots in 
connection with emigration due to 
religious reasons and not economic, 
as was the case of the Slovak emi- 
grants. 

It is due only to this type of su- 
perficiality that the following sen- 
tence, appearing in Mr. Yurchak’s 


article, can be explained. He states: 
“The Czech planners and propa- 
gandists achieved their ends by 
stealth at first. They began by fur- 
tively pinching out the hyphen 


in ‘Czecho-Slovakia,’ the official 
name of the country as it appears 
in the Treaty of St. Germain, indi- 
cating a union between two equal 
major peoples....” As a lawyer, 
Mr. Yurchak should have known 
that countries are named according 
to the decision of their inhabitants 
through a constitutional process. 
The Constitutional Assembly, which 
unanimously accepted the Czecho- 
slovak constitution which was 
shaped with the assistance and 
guidance of two prominent U. S. 
Supreme Court Justices, accepted 
the name Czechoslovakia. There 
were 55 Slovak members in this 
Assembly and all voted for it. Thus 
this “bastard designation” was not 
a trick of Czech propagandists, but 
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a decision arrived at by the Czech 
and Slovak people through their 
legal representatives on February 
29, 1920. 

The fact that Slovakia had over 
15 daily newspapers, over 300 week- 
ly periodicals and that over 800 
books were published yearly in the 
Slovak language, as compared with 
the rather insignificant weeklies 
and a dozen books under Hungar- 
ian rule, refutes all the long and 
confusing assertions made by Mr. 
Yurchak. 

Even more surprising ignorance 
of Slovak matters is evidenced by 
Mr. Yurchak when he deals with 
religious affairs. While it is true 
that certain excesses were com- 
mitted in the first months of inde- 
pendence when war-weary soldiers 
came back from the fronts, they 
were committed against the will of 
the Government and not with its 
consent. But as soon as the coun- 
try settled down to normal life 
again, its policy of religious toler- 
ance in the positive sense was such 
that it could have served as an ex- 
ample to many countries. It intro- 
duced compulsory religious educa- 
tion for all children in elementary 
and high schools for a period of 
two hours a week. The teachers 
were ministers of a given religion 
and were compensated for their ef- 
forts by the Government. Moreover 
the Government saw to it that every 
religious community had its spirit- 
ual leader and, if its financial status 
did not permit, by payment of a so- 
called “congrua” the Government 
gave the community a subvention 
to pay the expenses connected there- 
with. 

The Czechoslovak National 
Church, which was rather small, 
had its origin in the history of the 
three hundred year struggle for in- 
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dependence of the Czech nation and 
had nothing to do with the actual 
policy of the free government. 
Thus, the statements of Mr. Yur- 
chak are pure fiction, as for exam- 
ple, the following: “When you con- 
sider that approximately 80 per 
cent of all the Slavs in the Republic 
are Catholics, it may raise the hair 
on your unsuspecting American 
head to learn in this day and age, 
that those in power in Czecho- 
Slovakia, in the early years of 
the Republic were instrumental in 
creating and nursing a National 
Church. Lest there be any doubt 
about the matter, let it be stated 
that the very name of the Church 
they organized in the new Repub- 
lic was the ‘Czechoslovak National 
Church.’ It wasn’t a state institu- 


tion. But Czech insiders promoted 
it by every indirect means they 
dared employ. How would we re- 
gard the Democratic party in this 


country if it folded its political 
arms around a ‘New Deal National 
Church’ and let it nurse at its polit- 
ical breast in preference to any 
other Church in America?” Nor 
are his conclusions correct since the 
question of religious denomination 
was never put before a prospective 
employee in the Civil Service of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

His treatment of the last months 
of independence in Czechoslovakia 
is equally fictitious and distorted. 
He states: “It should be noted in 
passing that before a single German 
soldier set foot on Slovak soil in 
1939, the Slovaks, months before, 
had their first free election under 
their newly acquired home-rule 
privileges.” The truth is that three 
weeks before this election, Tiso’s 
Government dissolved all opposi- 
tional Slovak parties, thus leaving 
in exclusive power his own Hlinka 
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People’s Party. There was only one 
list of candidates presented to the 
voters so that they had no oppor. 
tunity to vote for any other party, 
In fact, their only alternative was 
to refuse to vote. This refusal was 
risky since voting offices were sy. 
pervised by the “Hlinka Guardists” 
(the Slovak puppet Government’s 
analogy to the S.S.) and some of 
those people unwilling to vote were 
actually dragged into concentration 
camps. It is a deliberate falsehood 
for Mr. Yurchak to call this comedy 
a “free” election. It is of secondary 
importance to state that this elec. 
tion gave Tiso exactly 98 per cent 
of all the votes when everyone 
knows the significance of this fa- 
vored figure in the fortunes of Hit- 
ler, Goebbels and Company. How 
much those “leaders,” supposedly 
elected in a free election, were 
against a free democratic and uni- 
versal election system can be seen 
from the editorial of their official 
organ Gardista. The issue of June 
13, 1944, speaks of the horrors 
which would befall the Slovak na- 
tion if the allies would win and 
states openly that “the country 
would have to return to the sense- 
less universal ballot system and the 
unnatural dogma of equality.” 
The real feelings of the Slovak 
people in these matters is most 
forcibly demonstrated on the bat- 
tlefields of this war where Slovak 
boys, under the Czechoslovak ban- 
ner, fight for the freedom of their 
nation, and indeed in the daily life 
of Slovakia where the people do 
their utmost to hinder the war éel- 
fort of the Germans and their Quis- 
ling helpers. It would take an ad- 
ditional article to describe the situ- 
ation as it developed during the 
months before Hitler marched in 
and the policies of those who helped 
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him, the very people whom Mr. 
Yurchak sets out to defend. Let 
us leave it, however, for the Slovak 
nation to pass such judgment. It 
will assuredly be a just and deserv- 
ing one. 

In conclusion I may state that 
the Czech and Slovak people will 
arrange their common household in 
such order that every Czech and 
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every Slovak will find his rightful 
place, each scrupulously respecting 
the will of the other in so far as 
they aim at the betterment and con- 
tentment of the Czech and Slovak 
nations. This is the policy of the 
Czechoslovak Government in Lon- 
don and this is the ardent wish of 
our fighting and suffering people at 
home in occupied Czechoslovakia. 


iii 
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“INSIDE CZECHO-SLOVAKIA”: A REJOINDER 


By Peter P. YURCHAK 


[’ is with deep appreciation that 
the writer embraces the oppor- 
tunity to comment briefly upon the 
reply of Dr. Papanek. More at- 
tempts at a presentation of views 
and facts on the question might pro- 
duce tangible results. 

The Doctor’s “Reply,” though it 
does not even mention many of the 
important complaints in the orig- 
inal article, presents, nevertheless, 
three major propositions: 

A. Due consideration of the Cath- 
olic majority among the Slovaks; 

B. The “battle of the hyphen”; 
and 

C. The capacity of the Slovaks for 
self-government. 

A. Religious tolerance must be 
part of any real world peace. And 
this cannot be regarded as accom- 
plished by a mere constitutional 
provision. It would be untrue to 
say that religious freedom does not 
exist in Czecho-Slovakia. But there 
is apparent a governmental policy 
that disregards the spirit of its con- 
stitution, not so much from reli- 
gious as from political motives. 

It is unnecessary to go to Slo- 
vakia for evidence of this. It is evi- 
denced by the attitude and policy of 


the representatives of the republic 
in this country. “Relief for Czecho- 
Slovakia, Inc.,” was organized as 
the one agency for both Czechs and 
Slovaks in this country for relief 
abroad. The personnel of this 
group (some 60 in number) was se- 
lected by and with the approval of 
the representatives of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government. First, the rep- 
resentation of Slovaks on the board 
was limited to only six members— 
a disproportionate representation. 
However, not a single Slovak Cath- 
olic was among the six members 
named. Why? 

Considering that 80 per cent of 
the Slovaks in America are Catho- 
lics and that 80 per cent of the 
clothing, etc., will be gathered by 
this group, and that backstage, the 
Doctor’s friends will take credit for 
the general results, why was not 
the head of at least one large Slovak 
beneficial society named to the 
Board? 

Let us illuminate the point. Dur- 
ing the last war Slovak Catholic 
organizations by the score, and 
Slovak Catholic priests, by their la- 
bors, their support and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in financial 
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aid made possible the realization of 
a Czecho-Slovak Republic and its 
relief in the crucial years immedi- 
ately thereafter. Today this same 
group in America is still in the serv- 
ice of the Allied cause. And, lest it 
be suspected that the organizations 
referred to are “paper organiza- 
tions” like the Slovak National Alli- 
ance of America which received the 
tribute of five members on the 
board, let us list just a few and 
show their financial strength: 
First Catholic Slovak Union with 
assets of $12,803,035.61; First Cath- 
olic Slovak Ladies Union with as- 
sets of $11,511,515.88; Pennsylvania 
Slovak Catholic Union with assets 
of $4,628,987.10; Slovak Catholic 
Sokol Union with assets of $3,533,- 
877.17; Ladies Pennsylvania Slovak 
Catholic Union with assets of $3,- 
356,568.18. Total assets $35,833,- 


983.94. 
The membership of these organ- 
izations alone is approximately 


250,000. The presidents and nation- 
al officers of these organizations 
are honored and respected men, 
men capable of arousing the fullest 
measure of devotion and sacrifice 
among their members in every ham- 
let and “patch” in America where 
Slovaks live. Why were these all 
considered unfit, unworthy or un- 
welcome, as members of the board 
of “Relief for Czecho - Slovakia, 
Inc.”’? 

Then, to add insult to injury, 
when the names of three of the out- 
standing Slovak Catholic clergy- 
men in America were suggested for 
appointment to the board, they were 
rejected as being affiliated with 
Tiso. Who told this untruth? Who 
has been working the “Tiso-cler- 
ical” propaganda with all the war 
agencies in Washington? 

The policy of the various admin- 
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istrative offices in Washington of 
counseling with foreign diplomats 
even on questions pertaining to in- 
ternal matters here, to the excly- 
sion of any voice in such matters 
by the American leaders of such 
group merits Congressional consid- 
eration. The present policy is cal- 
culated to create disunity and un- 
happiness as regards our own do- 
mestic affairs. 

On the other hand, Dr. Papanek’s 
government would do much better 
if it evinced a more tolerant atti- 
tude than it has toward these Cath- 
olic Slovak organizations, without 
whose agreement to form a joint 
Czech-Slovak state and their moral 
and financial aid, Czecho-Slovakia 
might never have been born. It is 
incredible, regardless of religious 
or political differences, that they do 
not have an acquaintance with even 
the national heads of these or- 
ganizations. The writer does not 
believe Mr. Adamic’s Two-Way 
Passage is a practicable plan of 
strengthening democracy abroad, 
but the least that might be done 
would be to work for a closer rela- 
tionship between the representa- 
tives of these countries and Ameri- 
cans who have come from such 
lands. Except for a small apostolic 
group here, there is no such Co- 
operation—not even a student ex- 
change—between the Czecho-Slovak 
government and the vast majority 
of Slovaks in America. 

B. In laboring the constitutional 
sanction for the invention of the 
“Czechoslovak” name, the Doctor 
misses the real point in this con- 
nection; to wit, that the filching of 
the hyphen in the original name 
merely symbolizes a crusade to 
Czechoslovakize the Slovaks against 
the will of the majority. 

But while we are on the Czecho- 
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Slovak constitution it might be 
well to ask how and why the 
“Czechoslovak” idea, particularly 
the “Czechoslovak” language, got 
into the constitution. 

Americans are familiar with the 
care and trouble with which Frank- 
lin, Madison, Jefferson and the 
framers of our Constitution sub- 
mitted it to the people of one state 
after another for ratification. We 
also recognize the simple legal prin- 
ciple that unless it were so ratified 
it would not be a valid constitution. 
The Slovak people never voted to 
adopt the “Czechoslovak” Constitu- 
tion under which they lived for 
twenty odd years. The representa- 
tives to the Constitutional Assem- 
bly mentioned by Dr. Papanek were 
never elected by the people for the 
purpose of adopting a Constitution. 
You read that Czech leaders repre- 
sented the Slovaks at this conven- 
tion, but no where is there a legal 
excuse given for such a procedure. 
Since representatives were not 
elected to a constitutional conven- 
tion by the people to draft a consti- 
tution, one assumes that it was 
later submitted to the people for 
ratification. It never was. 

The Constitution so “adopted” 
pursued the “Czechoslovak” idea to 
the extreme of providing that the 
Czechoslovak language shall be the 
state, official language of the repub- 
lic. The absence of any such lan- 
guage in the Republic is proven by 
the Constitution itself when it 
provides that the state offices in 
Bohemia shall “use regularly the 
Czech language; in Slovakia regu- 
larly the Slovak language (Article 
4). Why all this hocus-pocus? 

It might be relevant to point out 
that the Slovaks as a “minority,” 
which they in reality became in the 
Tepublic, would have equality guar- 


anteed to them, not by any “Pitts- 
burgh Pact” but by the League of 
Nations itself. As a minority they 
could present their case to the 
League and secure a hearing. But 
the League defines a “minority” as 
“any group of people in a country 
who are of a different race or reli- 
gion, or speak a different language 
from the majority of the popula- 
tion.” It could not possibly be said 
that the Slovaks are of a different 
race or religion from the Czechs. 
If, however, it could be said that 
they spoke the same language, they 
would not be a minority or possess 
any of the rights of appeal, etc., as 
such. Nowhere in any country, here 
or abroad, will the reader find Slo- 
vak literature included in the bibli- 
ographies of Czech literature or 
vice versa. And there is a wealth 
of both. 

C. No attempt is made in the 
“Reply” to deny the complaint here 
in America of the maintenance of 
a highly centralized bureaucracy. 
(Attention is called to the fact that 
every important assertion in the 
original article is not the writer’s 
but the testimony of other witness- 
es, many of them Czechs.) The 
Doctor contents himself with stat- 
ing that there were not as many 
Czechs appointed to State jobs in 
Slovakia as these witnesses testify. 
For example, he says that of the 
persons employed on Slovak rail- 
roads, 6,384 were Czechs and 14,562 
were Slovaks in 1934. Why, after 
a generation of schools and school- 
ing in Slovakia by competent Czech 
teachers, should there not be suffi- 
ciently qualified Slovak employees 
in Slovakia, without employing 
6,384 Czechs? 

In the attempt to justify the bu- 
reaucracy established in Slovakia, 
the Doctor stirs again the old stew 
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about the incapacity of the Slovaks 
for self-government. We are re- 
minded that this was the argument 
of some of the Colonists who for 
“business” or other selfish reasons 
would not risk supporting the War 
for Independence, so certain were 
they that those New England farm- 
ers were incapable of either fight- 
ing a war or running a government. 
Without question Slovakia is a na- 
tion of common people whom, as 
Lincoln says, “God must have loved 
because he created so many.” No 
need to quote the Archbishop’s re- 
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sity graduates in Slovakia, “then 
and now.” It is the tiller of the soil, 
the stubborn peasant as well as the 
university doctor upon whom the 
future of Slovakia, Czecho-Slovakia 
and, in fact, of the world must de. 
pend. 

These may seem like petty mat- 
ters in the midst of a World War, 
But democracy, self-determination 
of small nations, the contest be. 
tween Christianity and Commv- 
nism—these are important ques- 
tions, now and always. And the 
incidents and matters discussed 
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| space through life you took your unknown way; 
Your songs so bittersweet men would not know 
Since they were plucked from the sad garth of woe, 
Where many an hour you stayed your steps to pray; 
Winter was there; few glimpses of the May 
Were found to sunshine where your feet would go, 
Wrestling with self and God, you felt the blow 
On blow of crucifixion, day by day. 






Ah, through all this midnight of the soul, 
Here by the side of Him for whom you sang 

Your curious-wrought songs, fame’s aureole 
Brightly for evermore on high will hang: 

His Calvary is yours, its stern control 

Fitting life’s broken parts has made them whole. 
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STEVENSON AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


By MATTHEW J. ASHE, S.J. 


HALF-CENTURY has passed 

since the death of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, cosmopolitan Scotch au- 
thor. On December 3, 1894, at 
Upolu, Samoa, R. L. S. died while at 
work on the unfinished Weir of 
Hermiston, a novel acclaimed by 
the critics as holding his greatest 
promise. Despite the difficulties of 
war time, a motion picture on his 
life-story is being filmed in Eng- 
land with Robert Donat in the lead- 
ing role. The title, Velvet Coat, 


suggests the velvet jacket which 
was the distinctive, if bizarre fea- 
ture of the writer’s dress. 

What makes a review of Steven- 
son worthy of double interest at 


present is the element of our de- 
tachment from the wave of opposi- 
tion that arose against him some 
twenty years after his death. The 
vanguard of adverse opinion to- 
ward a hitherto favorite author is 
probably represented by Frank 
Swinnerton’s stimulating book, R. L. 
Stevenson—A Critical Study, which 
was first published in 1914 and then 
re-edited in 1923. At any rate, 
whatever the cause or occasion, this 
spirit of censure has not yet disap- 
peared, though it is now much 
diminished in vigor. 

Side by side, however, with par- 
tial denunciation there is today a 
quite authentic admiration for Ste- 
venson’s art. Even apart from the 
general reading public, the actual 
influence of R. L. S. on established 
writers is apparent, e.g., the late 
John Buchan, Helen MacInnes and 
H. A. Callahan in the romance, 
H. V. Morton and Sister Madeleva 


in the essay. Again, from the angle 
of literary continuity, his name 
stands for a kind of transition. He 
is more suitable to the modern 
taste than most of the Victorians, 
and so wins us as the herald of a 
new day. Moreover, pen-and-ink 
adventurer that he primarily was, 
the consumptive vagabond J still 
fascinates with his rare inventive 
genius. Popular but not fabulously 
so, with a tang from the past yet 
markedly of the present also, R. L. 
Stevenson, “Teller of Tales,” as the 
South Sea folk styled him, captures 
the minds of many in a way that 
only the superior artist can. 
Undoubtedly, too, there are cer- 
tain moral qualities associated with 
Stevenson which indirectly enhance 
his clearly legitimate prestige. He 
will go down as one of the most 
diligent and persistent of all men of 
letters. From the hour he made 
known to his father his preference 
for writing as a career to the 
hereditary trade of the lighthouse 
engineer, he “slogged day in day 
out” at his favored profession. His 
Penny version book ready to hand 
in one pocket, some copy from 
Shakespeare, Montaigne, Browne, 
Defoe, or perhaps Hawthorne in an- 
other, even on his walking tours he 
provides an image of the youth who 
had set his mind on being a writer. 
What is more, as he advanced in 
years, he continued to toil in the 
face of a gradually wasting illness. 
This sick man’s unremitting effort 
at the resorts of Bournemouth, 
Davos, and Lake Saranac, and 
throughout his South Pacific wan- 
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derings evoke our tribute to a pat- 
tern of heroism. Indeed, it can be 
ventured that he literally burned 
himself out before his mental 
powers had fully crystallized. And 
this though he wrote for the sheer 
love of his art, and only secondarily 
for money, which in any case he 
was by no means ever desperately 
pressed to seek. 

The difficulty of accurately as- 
signing Stevenson’s place in litera- 
ture is similar to that which con- 
fronts an analysis of any author 
who has written prodigiously. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons has put out 
twenty-two volumes of his works, 
and these represent a widely varied 
range of literary craftsmanship. 
They comprise critical essays and 
essays of travel, poems, plays, short 
stories, and the longer romances in 
addition to the letters arranged by 
Sidney Colvin. The very fact that 


he passed away prematurely in his 


forty-fifth year only serves to em- 
phasize the relative vastness of the 
total output. 

It is by now commonly recog- 
nized that this writer’s most con- 
sistent success came in the short 
story and the essay. In each of these 
departments he did much to set 
up standards more or less conven- 
tional today. He has produced 
many short stories that are well- 
nigh perfect models of their kind 
and rank him among the best short 
story writers in the English lan- 
guage. Coming to mind are “Provi- 
dence and the Guitar,” a triumph of 
excellent good humor, and “The 
Beach of Falsea,” an exotic love 
tale. Then we recall the social 
shocker, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
together with the ghost story, 
“Thrawn Janet.” There are be- 
sides, “The Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door,” a grim enough yarn with a 
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happy ending, and that little mas- 
terpiece called “The Bottle Imp,” 
which retells with new enchant- 
ment an old legend about a demon 
in the glass. 

Concerning the essays, Steven- 
son, himself in the tracks of Sir 
Thomas Browne, went far to de- 
velop a mode frequently appearing 
nowadays both in books and in ar- 
ticles for periodicals. Here refer- 
ence is made to the personal or 
familiar essay where the prevailing 
note is the intimate projection of 
oneself into the topic at hand. At 
once, we think of the many brilliant 
essays forming the content of his 
sizeable list of travel narratives. 
Under this category come the es- 
says in Edinburgh: Picturesque 
Notes, An Inland Voyage, Travels 
With a Donkey, Across the Plains, 
etc. Moreover, there are separate 
pieces among his other works which 
obviously command attention. To 
mention but a few, we can cite, “An 
Apology for Idlers,” “The Foreign- 
er at Home,” “Talk and Talkers,” 
and “Books Which Have Influenced 
Me.” 

As a whole, the author was not 
successful in the longer romances, 
though, by way of paradox, his 
most famous productions are the 
adventure classics, Treasure Island 
and Kidnapped. “It is the length 
that kills,” is his often quoted self- 
commentary, a judgment he had 
seen continually verified by pathetic 
experiment. Partly from tempera- 
mental reasons and partly because 
of his ill health—each no doubt re- 
acting on the other—he could not 
bring himself to stay for long on 
any given subject. Some inkling of 
his nervous disposition can be 
gained from the descriptions of the 
man in action left by contempo- 
raries. The impression is such that 
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it could never be acquired from a 
scanning of the mere photographs. 
The living portrait of R. L. Steven- 
son is that of a tall, thin man, who 
restlessly moved to and fro and 
flicked his perpetual cigarette, the 
while he poured forth his steady 
fow of words amid a _ constant 
change of facial expression. 

Of course, there is no denying it, 
Stevenson was one of the most 
careful of all revisors. Once the 
draft was finished, from then on he 
studiously corrected his script, in- 
termixing, wherever likely, addi- 
tional lights and shades. From the 
standpoint of strictly analytical ap- 
proach, however, there we discover 
an evident weakness. The more ex- 
tended works lack the unity of de- 
sign necessary for the best artistic 
production. The Master of Ballan- 
trae is a striking instance in this 
respect, all the more so by the very 
reason of its tantalizing excel- 
lences. This merits esteem because 
of its masterful individual scenes, 
yet falls away in a needless compli- 
cation of plot. 

R. L. S. did not absolutely lack 
the capacity for prolonged thought, 
as is indicated by his two most 
famous books. The explanation for 
Treasure Island is the author’s abil- 
ity to summon energy for a quick 
execution, the whole being com- 
pleted in two installments of fifteen 
days each. Kidnapped is certainly 
a valid exception. He was many 
months at this masterpiece, but 
paid dearly for his pains by an ex- 
haustion that nearly brought him 
to death’s door. David Balfour, the 
sequel, was by no means equally 
well received. 

To consider the remaining facets 
of Stevenson’s versatile talent, it is 
hardly right to classify him as either 
a first-rate playwright or poet. 
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Probably, he was not quite vital 
enough for drama nor yet suffi- 
ciently intuitive to be a poet, though 
of these two fields his greater suc- 
cess lay in poetry. This would ap- 
pear the true state of the case, 
granted that he has written a few 
dramatic pieces and some poems 
which have attracted notice. Dea- 
con Brodie, his chief bid for the 
theater, might have been superb in 
the form of a one-act play. As it 
stands, we find this play stretched 
out beyond its inherent power to 
hold an audience. Among the 
poems, “Requiem,” “The Vaga- 
bond,” and “The Celestial Surgeon” 
often deservedly make the antholo- 
gies. Nor should one forget that 
whole body of clever verse within 
the pages of The Child’s Garden of 
Verses, a book whose contents have 
a familiar ring for the schoolboy. 
We now come to the serious 
charge made against the author’s 
method of composition. The ob- 
jection has been raised that he: 
tried to make amends for an ab- 
sence of intellectual sincerity by an 
all too skillful manipulation of 
words. Through a well calculated 
system he had learned to weld the 
catching phrase and gild platitudes 
in figured speech that will be for- 
ever delightful to the eye and ear. 
Another phase of the same claim is 
that R. L. S. was ever bent on im- 
personating a stage role in life. 
Such a mentality, so they say, 
stemmed from a childhood of more 
than ordinary make-believe. Thus 
he is conceived as an adept at his 
own type of play acting, whatever 
can be said of his ability for writ- 
ing plays, strictly so-called. 
Before proceeding, it may be well 
to state that this subject clearly in- 
volves the question of literary taste, 
where everyone is entitled to a pri- 
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vate verdict. Therefore, what is 
now to be set down should be kind- 
ly viewed in the light of an attempt 
at clarification, there being little 
point in ramming an argument elu- 
sive of final proof. 

First of all, one must consider 
that a large portion of the work as- 
sociated with Stevenson was written 
while he was yet a young man. And 
there is no secret that young writ- 
ers are inclined to place an immense 
store on mere expression. Thus, 
though the essays included in Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque have been gen- 
erally acknowledged as of outstand- 
ing worth, still one often marks an 
undue emphasis on verbal refine- 
ments. Obviously, anyone who 
takes his stand at the opposite 
pole of hard succinct thought, will 
scarcely tolerate what he regards 
as outright affectation. Neverthe- 


less, even were it beyond dispute 
that R. L. S.’s early prodigality with 


words cost him the fruits of com- 
plete victory, the fact that he did 
succeed at all and so well at that 
plainly calls for our gratitude in 
kind. 

Equally noteworthy is the wide- 
spread inappreciativeness for Ste- 
venson’s later works. When the 
author had matured and had begun 
to experience the realities of life at 
closer range, his changed perspec- 
tive is reflected in a style corre- 
spondingly subdued. The series of 
essays under the title Memories and 
Portraits, contrasts favorably with 
those in the much earlier Edin- 
burgh, while The Silverado Squat- 
ters should win the prize over any 
of the preceding travelogues. A 
Footnote to History, one of his very 
latest books, is an interesting rendi- 
tion of the background and results 
of political troubles in Samoa. This 
surely is a book which lays claim 
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to a kinder fate than has been dealt 
out to it. 

As regards the assertion that 
R. L. S. was too much the conscious 
imitator, we can say in defense that 
the ground for such criticism is in 
good part psychological. Few liter. 
ary men have left behind them go 
intimate an account of their strug. 
gles and progress as has this writer, 
True enough, he was more than or- 
dinarily secretive during the actual 
fulfillment of his plans,—a charac- 
teristic duly ascribed to him by his 
own family. After the fact, how- 
ever, there is little that has not 
come to light. His habit of taking 
the public into his confidence could 
hardly do otherwise than partially 
unveil any mystery of originality. 

What is more, his manner of 
mincing self-depreciation gives a 
handle to those who might be in- 
clined to look for exposures. For 
instance, in a now well known pas- 
sage, he speaks of playing the 
“sedulous ape” to a long list of au- 
thors he enumerates. That state- 
ment expresses only a half truth 
since Stevenson spent an appren- 
ticeship copying others the more 
surely to emerge himself with a 
style that is everywhere uniquely 
and eminently his own. To quote 
him in a similar vein: “Though we 
are mighty fine fellows nowadays 
we cannot write like Hazlitt.” Now 
while it is evident that he did not 
have Hazlitt’s gusto of phrase, on 
the other hand, the hero of these 
pages did possess what seems al 
inimitable finesse of technique. 
Again, he says: “A certain warmth 
(tepid enough) and a certain dash 
of the picturesque are my poor es 
sential qualities.” The first admis- 
sion is generally acceptable; the 
second is far from accurate, for his 
ability to write in colorful diction 
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is precisely one of the traits which 
has endeared him to so large a 
clientele. 

The discussion of Stevenson’s 
preoccupation with form and his de- 
ficiency in warmth of feeling bear 
closely on his religious antecedents 
and later trends of thought. Re- 
cently, an article by the present 
writer on “Stevenson’s Catholic 
Leaning” appeared in THE CaTHO- 
tic WorLb.t Here it was set forth 
how R. L. S. was reared a Calvinist 
and then turned skeptic amid the 
religious apathy of a scientific age. 
Together with his spirit of doubt, 
however, there were indications of 
an increasing attraction for the 
Church of Rome. To conjure just 
what difference an adherence to 
Catholicism would have made in his 
literary accomplishments is, if we 
may borrow one of his own arrest- 
ing metaphors, “to knock at the 


door of possibility.” His limitations 
both in solid thinking and enthu- 
siasm are, in good measure, direct- 
ly traceable to the simple fact that 
he had no fixed or determined out- 


look on human life. Hence, it may 
well be more than a coincidence 
that his apology for Father Damien 
is by all odds his most perfervid 
achievement as it is also very logi- 
cally constructed. 

One unmistakable Catholic qual- 
ity of Stevenson, which if it will not 
quite pass under the name of warm- 

1 Vol. CLVI. November, 1942. 
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heartedness, is at least akin to the 
same is his ready sympathy for all 
races and classes of men. On this 
point, Lionel Johnson, austere poet 
and critic of the ’90’s, provides an 
apposite comment: “As Addison 
with his London folk, so Mr. Ste- 
venson with all the people under 
heaven known to him: they can nev- 
er be so strange to him, so marvel- 
lous or so repulsive, but he will 
make friends with them, try to read 
their hearts, and picture them as 
naturally as the folk of his own 
Lothians.” 

From our present vantage ground, 
we can harbor little doubt that R. L. 
Stevenson has stood the test of these 
fifty years. With all his weak- 
nesses in the balance, it is yet but 
fair to concede that he accom- 
plished a great deal for one man. 
Undoubtedly, he had his moments 
of eclipse as well as of brilliance and 
resiliency of spirit. Still, where an 
author has produced on so vast a 
scale, it seems wholly right to ap- 
praise him on the side of his very 
positive assets. 

Citizen of the world, Stevenson 
traveled not as your ordinary tour- 
ist, but rather like the genuine ar- 
tist for whom every tint of land- 
scape and vagary of man carries a 
finer impression. Readers the world 
over can still draw pleasure and 
profit from Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s uncommon inventive gift and 
his minutely picturesque language. 
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Germany of Tomorrow 


By EvuGENE GUERSTER-STEINHAUSEN 


Fans more than three years of 
discussion, the problem of Ger- 
many has hardened into an ines- 
capable dilemma. The German peo- 
ple are not responsible, declare the 
advocates of a lenient peace; they 
are incurable, declare the defenders 
of a revengeful peace. Modern man 
seems to be confronted with a com- 
pletely new problem which cannot 
be solved by following any of the 
formulas recommended by the thou- 
sand research committees of our 
time. Specifically the problem is 


that of the man of the technical 
epoch who is involved in the most 
destructive war of history, without 


being able to free himself of the 
sentimental and moral refinements 
of twenty Christian centuries. We 
destroy more radically and we hate 
more methodically than our ances- 
tors ever dreamed of doing; on the 
other hand, we have lost that sober 
and cold impassivity with which 
the Roman and even the medieval 
man was able to view the annihila- 
tion of his defeated adversaries. 

It is an oversimplification to 
point out the contrast between our 
huge military machines and the 
Christian principles which we vo- 
ciferously profess. Our spiritual 
and moral relationship to the phe- 
nomenon of total war shows clearly 
how sensitive our social conscience 
has become,—how unalterably we 
have become the heirs of Christian 
humanistic tradition. We live in a 
paradoxical world: the more per- 
fect our implements of destruction, 


the stronger our desire for a world 
organization making their use im- 
possible. We are waging wars with 
an unexampled precision, and, at 
the same time, with a kind of bad 
conscience; for some fifty or sey- 
enty years we have even pretended 
to wage each war with the sole pur- 
pose of making another one impos- 
sible. Georges Brandes who s0- 
journed in Paris in 1871 writes 
about the temper of the French 
people at the time: “I read the 
French newspapers. They were not 
sincere, of course. The truth was 
too sad a thing to be told complete- 
ly. But through all their articles 
ran the continuous refrain: we have 
one consolation, namely, the certi- 
tude that this war will be the last.” 

Since 1914 the victors and with 
them humanity have had to face 
the problem of winning not only 
the war, but also the peace. War, 
we have been told in the past, is 
not likely to break out anew so long 
as there exists an older generation 
that has felt its horrors to the 
depths of their being. But our sec- 
ond World War has stepped s0 
quickly on the heels of the last one, 
that the soldiers of the first are 
able to experience the second war 
as vigorous adults. Not often in 
history does it occur that one gen- 
eration is enabled to study its own 
political mistakes through the ter- 
rific consequences of these mis- 
takes. The Peace of Versailles 
must have been faulty because it 
prevented neither the rearmament 
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of the defeated enemy nor a second 
war within twenty years. What 
was “the cardinal mistake of Ver- 
sailles’? The various answers to 
this fateful question are so irrecon- 
cilable that we arrive again at our 
original dilemma. The Peace of 
Versailles was too hard on Ger- 
many, say some; it whipped up 
national resentment and fostered 
the urge for a new war; the Peace 
of Versailles was too lenient, say 
others; we only scratched German 
militarism, we did not destroy it. 
There we are—the lesson we should 
have learned from the first World 
War is unfortunately an ambigu- 
ous one, as we might have antici- 
pated. For History, like Janus, has 
always shown two faces; the face 
we see depends on our approach— 
and our prejudices. 

It is part of the tragedy in which 
we have been involved since 1914 


that often the noblest intentions 
have served only to accelerate the 


catastrophe. The Fourteen Points 
of the idealistic Wilson proved in- 
efficient as the foundation of a last- 
ing peace, but highly efficient as a 
German propaganda weapon for un- 
dermining the peace of 1919. The 
idea of a “just peace” is in itself 
ambiguous and, since the days of 
Adam, victors and vanquished have 
had different opinions about it. 
Theorists might be inclined to say 
that a just peace is a peace which 
the defeated party would be will- 
ing to accept. This definition, how- 
ever, leads to vagueness and confu- 
sion. There will always be an ag- 
gressive, nationalistic minority in 
every defeated country who will not 
want to accept even the most gen- 
erous peace. It is highly probable 
that even the government which 
must sign the peace treaty will not 
frown unduly on the activities of 
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that aggressive minority in order 
that they may use it to wangle con- 
cessions from the victors. (To a 
politician like Stresemann, for in- 
stance, the nationalistic opposition 
was not at all unwelcome.) Gradu- 
ally as a prostrated people recovers 
from the wounds and scars of a lost 
war, it will be more inclined to 
brand as hard, and at length, as ut- 
terly unjust and unbearable, a peace 
which it was eager to accept in the 
throes of defeat. 

Our experience in the period be- 
tween the two world wars obliges 
us to admit that the wave of paci- 
fism in France and England around 
1930 did not at all increase the paci- 
fist feeling among the defeated. 
Not only the war-minded rightists, 
but also the more conciliatory left- 
ists in pre-Hitler Germany inter- 
preted French and British pacifism 
as a general breaking down of their 
decision to abide by the peace of 
1919. Every concession made by 
the victors weakened inevitably 
their political position,—the weak- 
ening of the position of the victors 
spurring in turn the defeated Ger- 
mans to ask for new concessions. 
It was for a similar reason that the 
shrewd Bismarck once said, “I am 
not rich enough for concessions.” 
I remember vividly how in 1929 the 
German newspapers proclaimed en- 
thusiastically that the evacuation 
of the Rhineland would remove the 
last obstacle for a peaceful settle- 
ment between France and Germany. 
As a matter of fact, however, this 
hoped-for reconciliation between 
France and Germany was not no- 
ticeably furthered by the withdrawal 
of the French troops from Mainz. 
The German nationalists quickly 
minimized the political importance 
of that concession; in France, on 
the other hand, more and more 
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people realized that by evacuating 
the Rhineland they had given away 
their last political trump card. 

The great question of how to 
make a just and lasting peace leads 
to that greater problem: is there 
any political or human possibility 
of making a defeated people accept 
any kind of peace? A genuinely 
negotiated peace would be think- 
able only in the case of a stalemate; 
after this second total war such a 
peace is out of the question. Owing 
to the perfection of modern propa- 
ganda-methods a demagogue will 
never be at a loss to make the 
masses of a defeated people find 
any peace whatever unacceptable. 
It took no more than two years of 
unscrupulous agitation to cause an 
increasing number of Italians to re- 
gard the peace treaty of 1919 as 
humiliating and worth fighting 
against. 

Wherever and whenever the prob- 
lem of post-war Germany emerges 
a second question is bound to fol- 
low. How far can the German peo- 
ple be held responsible for the po- 
litical phenomenon of Nazism? It 
can be assumed that the German 
people will resent the coming peace 
(which cannot be a lenient one), 
arguing probably that they should 
not be punished for the crimes of 
the Nazis. Did not hundreds of 
thousands of Germans suffer and 
die in concentration camps, they 
will ask. How can the German peo- 
ple be blamed for Nazism? But this 
question of the identity of Nazis 
and Germans became rhetorical 
and meaningless on September 1, 
1939, when the second World War 
started. From that day on the Ger- 
man army, the embodiment of Ger- 
many’s will to power, acted un- 
flinchingly as the instrument of 
Hitler’s plan for world conquest. 
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And those brave people in Ger. 
many, however many they be, who 
fought Nazi tyranny, are of much 
lesser historical consequence than 
that militant section of the German 
people which succeeded in forging 
the German nation into one of the 
most gigantic of war instruments. 
A people’s history is made not only 
by pious intentions, but by acts or 
by omission of acts. The fate of a 
people will be determined not only 
by that which it has done, but also 
by that which it has failed to do, 
no matter what the explanation. 
The revolutionary changes and the 
destruction brought about by the 
Napoleonic wars are independent 
of our personal opinion as to 
whether Napoleon was a genius or 
a fiend. The heritage of these 
Napoleonic campaigns is insepara- 
bly bound up with the history of 
the French people and is independ- 
ent of any opinions which individ- 
ual Frenchmen might have ex- 
pressed in the meantime. The 
frightful destruction worked upon 
Europe by the Nazis, the atrocities 
and horrors connected with their 
name, will inescapably be an integ- 
ral part of German history, —re- 
gardless of whether the Germans 
will repudiate their dictator after 
his defeat. There is an historical 
guilt, which embraces every mem- 
ber of a nation though they may be 
individually innocent. 

Had the German army been vic- 
torious on the battlefield, no kind 
of anti-Nazi opposition could have 
altered the final enslavement of 
Europe and the destruction of Eu- 
rope’s culture. When the German 
army surrenders, however, we may 
see an uncanny repetition of 1918. 
When the military collapse of Ger- 
many occurred in 1918, there was 
a kind of frantic self-deception in 
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Germany’s attempt to escape the 
political consequences of defeat by 
hastily taking over the political 
slogans of her victorious enemy. 
Germany, vanquished in a war for 
the leadership of Europe, felt en- 
titled to accuse the victors in the 
name of the victor’s principles (for 
which she did not care a hoot, as 
long as her military machine was 
intact). In the eyes of many hon- 
est Germans the rearmament of 
Germany became something of a 
moral right since the victors had 
“betrayed their own principles.” 
(As if the war had been only fought 
for principles, and not mainly for 
material survival.) At present 
there is danger that the Atlantic 
Charter, like Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, may be misconstrued by a 
defeated Germany as a kind of po- 
litical shield under which Germany 
will be able to escape the otherwise 


inevitable consequences of a piti- 


less war of five years. In this way 
many Germans seem to play the 
game for two stakes. In the event 
of a German victory the German 
sword would be supreme. In the 
event of defeat the vanquished 
would urgently request the imme- 
diate application of the moral prin- 
ciples of the victors to themselves. 


After realizing the magnitude of 
their catastrophe the Germans will 
probably condemn Nazism as the 
most fatal error in their entire his- 
tory. Hitler will then be cursed as 
heartily in Germany as elsewhere. 
But we shall be in for a disappoint- 
ment if we imagine that a majority 
of the German people will admit a 
moral guilt for the outbreak and 
the conduct of this war. All our 
talking about the re-education of 
Germany is based on the impossible 
assumption that there can be such 
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a thing as a collective feeling of 
guilt and repentance, — especially 
in a society in which religion has 
ceased to be the determining factor 
of social life. A nation is an entity 
whose only recognizable tendency 
is the assertion or the expansion of 
its power-position in the world. 
Wherever and whenever this power 
is successfully defended or expand- 
ed, the nation always absolves itself 
astonishingly quickly of all the in- 
justice and violence employed in the 
attaining of the goal. There is not 
yet such a thing as a universal stat- 
ute by which the making and the 
waging of war can legitimately be 
branded as a “crime.” Therefore a 
majority of the German people will 
most certainly revolt against the 
idea that the victors set themselves 
up as moral judges, using their 
military might to declare what is to 
be considered right. 

If the German people remain in 
one big centralized state, then we 
can certainly assume that so power- 
ful a nation will be disinclined to 
view this war as a moral crime for 
which it can be held accountable. 
The old game of 1919-1930 would 
of necessity repeat itself, fraught 
with an even greater ambiguity. 
Demagogues inside and outside of 
Germany would not hesitate to ex- 
culpate the satanic deeds of the 
Nazis by pointing out the obvious 
fact that the allied nations are not 
angels either. One may not over- 
look the fact that the bombardment 
of the German cities has created a 
new social group consisting of 
5,000,000 bombed-out people who 
cannot but regard themselves as 
the innocent victims of a ruthless 
act of violence. Millions of German 
soldiers whose only moral posses- 
sion will be pride in their five years 
of unselfish service to their coun- 
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try will return to their destroyed 
homes. With what energy is left 
within them, these veterans will 
revolt against the accusation that 
they, in sacrificing themselves, par- 
ticipated in a worthless enterprise, 
nay, in a world crime. 

Since, under Hitler, German offi- 
cers were drawn from the ranks, 
for the first time, it can hardly be 
expected that the German private 
soldier will look upon his officers 
as an inimical caste in a revolution- 
ary sense. Since it is easier to ap- 
peal to passion than to reason, the 
German veterans, the German vic- 
tims of this second World War, will 
eventually cry out for somebody 
who can convince them that their 
innumerable sufferings will not 
have been in vain. 

After 1919, the few German paci- 
fists did great harm to their good 
cause by trying to convince so tra- 
ditionally military a people that the 
war had been pointless and that the 
soldiers engaged in it had fought in 
vain. Even the private individual 
can hardly bear the thought of 
meaningless suffering, of valueless 
sacrifice; a community (a nation or 
a class), on the other hand, cannot 
possibly interpret an important 
part of its history as worthless or 
criminal, without falling a prey to 
new mass-hysteria. No force so 
strongly contributed in driving the 
Italian veterans of the first World 
War into the arms of Fascism as 
the attempt of the Italian socialists 
to ridicule and disparage their 
heroism in the service of their 
country. Let us not deceive our- 
selves: hundreds of thousands of 
sincere anti-Nazis fight on the Ger- 
man side with an unflinching de- 
votion convinced that the outcome 
of this world-wide struggle (how- 
ever it might have originated) will 


decide their own and their chil- 
dren’s future lives. 

The extent of the horrors inflict- 
ed upon the occupied countries by 
the Nazis with the silent consent of 
the German army is so great, the 
psychological tension of these five 
years of relentless war so immense, 
that mankind in the first decade 
after Hitler’s collapse will be more 
likely to obey emotional and hys- 
terical impulses than yield to the 
dictates of reason. There is no 
neighbor of Germany which has not 
come to a realization, during these 
terrible years, of what it would 
mean to him, if the vigorots Ger- 
man people were in a position to 
wield unlimited power in Europe. 
The clamoring voices of millions of 
Germany’s victims will rise to 
heaven with such insistence that 
during the first decades after this 
war no sentiment for moderation 
will even be able to make itself 
heard. 

Let us further consider the prob- 
lem of the “re-education” of the 
German people. What kind of re- 
education shall it be? We must not 
forget that there is no common 
moral code in the camp of the 
United Nations. The eventual re- 
education of Germany will take on 
very different aspects depending on 
whether it will be undertaken in 
the spirit of Christian morals where 
the notion of guilt and expiation 
exists,—or in the spirit of Marxian 
socialism where emphasis is laid on 
economic conditions rather than on 
any moral consideration. It is 
highly probable that a majority of 
the German people will glibly use 
such socialist theories to explain 
the horrors of Hitlerism and, of 
course, Hitler himself, — pointing 
out the economic conditions pre 
vailing between 1919 and 1933 (in- 
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flation, mass-unemployment, ef- 
fects of the peace of Versailles). 
Some Germans will inquire: why is 
there any need for moral reorienta- 
tion of Germany? All that is neces- 
sary is to improve the economic 
situation in the country in order to 
get better Germans. Soon the whole 
German people will learn to ask 
this question, and those few cou- 
rageous souls who dare to suggest 
moral reorientation will be accused 
of speaking the enemy’s language. 

The dilemma in the re-education 
of Germany will arise at the very 
moment of the signing of the armi- 
stice,—because of the fact that the 
spiritual language of Christian hu- 
manism which German youth will 
be expected to learn is at once the 
language of the victors on the bat- 
tlefield. It will prove to be a diffi- 
cult task to combine the duties of 
a military occupying force and of 
moral missionaries. The real prob- 
lem which will confront us on armi- 
stice day will be this: how can a 
huge nation like Germany exist 
without again becoming a domi- 
nant power? Can a nation of some 
sixty millions be induced to re- 
nounce expansion or at least power 
politics? We delude ourselves by 
believing that the introduction of a 
“genuine” democracy can automati- 
cally make Germany a peace-loving 
nation. Democracy in a vanquished 
state appears quite different from 
that found in a victorious nation, 
imbued with boundless hopes for 
the future. No matter how the 
peace is formulated, the German 
people will depend—in the eco- 
nomic, political and educational 
fields—upon the decisions of those 
nations through whose united 
power it was finally defeated. Any 
future German government will 
have to accept more decisions of 
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alien powers than it will be able to 
make of its own. It will have to 
deal with the damage done to Ger- 
many’s neighbors by the Nazis and 
the German army. It will be faced 
with the task of collecting taxes 
from a completely ruined German 
people for the restoration of coun- 
tries devastated by them. It will 
have to take care of the dependents 
of more than six million war vic- 
tims, and an equally large number 
of crippled and wounded soldiers, 
but the demands of the foreign 
powers will come first. A German 
government that complies with 
these demands will have a very slim 
chance of becoming popular at 
home; it seems even probable that 
the mounting dissatisfaction of a 
despairing people will finally rise 
in a wave of indignation against a 
government which will inevitably 
develop into a kind of pay-master, 
tax-collector and representative of 
the claims of the United Nations. 

I know that a great many anti- 
Nazis inside Germany and abroad 
expect the healing miracle of a so- 
cial revolution. But the iron neces- 
sity which must determine Ger- 
many’s fate after the war is not 
likely to be much altered by such a 
revolution. The French revolution 
of 1789 and the Russian revolution 
of 1917 were both executed by peo- 
ple, who, so to speak, owed no ac- 
count to anyone. A German revo- 
lution, occurring after five years of 
total war against the world, would 
be burdened with a crushing eco- 
nomic and moral mortgage from 
the outset. Five years ago such a 
revolution would have been as wel- 
come to the world as it would be 
unwelcome today. The Allied Na- 
tions would be bound to suspect 
such a revolution as an attempt to 
escape the consequences of defeat. 
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The future governments of Ger- 
many’s neighbors will necessarily 
be composed of victims and wit- 
nesses of these five years of German 
occupation and oppression; the 
emotional atmosphere of these gov- 
ernments will probably not favor 
the rise of a second MacDonald or 
a Baldwin, to say nothing of an 
Aristide Briand. I doubt also very 
strongly whether the enthusiastic 
belief in any socialist “Interna- 
tional” can be revived in view of the 
melancholy failure of the “Second” 
and “Third Internationals” to keep 
the German people from becoming 
a tool of Hitler. 

There does exist, however, a spe- 
cific chance for a German social 
revolution. If the United States 
and the Soviet Union fail to come to 
terms after this war, then a revo- 
lutionary “New Germany” will 
seize every opportunity of siding 
with Russia and of branding as re- 
actionary and “capitalistic” any at- 
tempt of Britain and the United 
States to keep her disarmed. A 
great many Prussian generals and 
industrialists will be only too will- 
ing to turn Communist,—if that 
will set them again on the road to 
power. Backed by the Soviet Union 
the revolutionary leaders of a new 
Germany might be able to give their 
prostrated people a spiritual unifi- 
cation under the banner of radical 
socialism, hoping thereby to pre- 
pare for Germany’s comeback as a 
world power on the day of the final 
reckoning between “capitalism and 
socialism.” 

By annihilating the so-called Ger- 
man “bourgeoisie” and the upper 
middle class, a social revolution in 
Germany would wipe out the last 
possibility of reorienting the educa- 
tion of post-war German youth to- 
ward the better cultural traditions 
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of the German past, especially of 
the pre-Bismarckian era. A revyo- 
lution in Germany would be carried 
out under the legend that Hitler 
and his gangsters were supported 
only by a small group of bankers 
and Junkers. And by this pretense 
the German people would be auto- 
matically absolved of their unholy 
co-operation with the Nazis. By 
treating Hitlerism as a mere “class” 
affair the Germans would prevent 
themselves from drawing a moral 
lesson out of this terrific experi- 
ence, they would go on finding fault 
with the Allied Nations and would 
feel entitled to make the most of 
any political blunder, any sign of 
disunity in the allied camp. 


We thus arrive back at our start- 
ing point,—the impossible alterna- 
tive of a “lenient peace” or a “peace 
of revenge.” Is there any way to 
sidestep this fateful alternative? I 
believe that there is one way out, 
namely a fundamental alteration of 
the political structure of Germany. 
The German people, not just the 
Nazis, owe a political and psycho- 
logical compensation to the world, 
—a retribution not only or even 
chiefly for the material damage 
inflicted upon nearly all of their 
neighbors. Destiny itself seems to 
summon the Germans to make 4 
more significant and decisive politi- 
cal retribution for all the horror, 
the deportations, the war-panic 
which have been connected with 
the name of Germany in the last 
decades. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt in the mind of any 
thoughtful German that in the last 
seventy years the German people 
have foresworn their mission to 
mediate between the civilizations 
and cultures of the East and the 
West. Instead of the spiritual 
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cearing- house to which Destiny 
gems to have appointed this peo- 
ple situated in the heart of the old 
continent, the nation has trans- 
formed itself into a volcano, the 
eruptions of which are unpredicta- 
ble and a continuous source of un- 
easiness for the whole continent. 
One eruption more and the rem- 
nants of a 2,000-year-old culture 
will go down in the flames of the 
Germanic “Ragnaroek” (doomsday) 
which the Nordic Edda prophe- 
sied. 

It seems to me that the only 
meaningful decision which Fate it- 
self demands from the Germans 
will be a complete withdrawal from 
world politics. No sensible man 
can deny that the Germans are a 
highly gifted and energetic people; 
European culture would not be 
what it is without the spiritual con- 
tribution of the Germans. But there 
is not the slightest doubt that the 
Germans have proved themselves 
unfitted to play a leading role in the 
political affairs of the world, in the 
final shaping of world politics. The 
Germans owe a world, half-de- 
stroyed by German “thoroughness,” 
a renunciation, a more or less vol- 
untary return to that federalism of 
the time before the foundation of 
the ill-starred Bismarckian Reich. 

A Germany deprived of its pos- 
sessions in the East and in the 
West, a Germany stripped of its in- 
dustrial apparatus, of its arma- 
ments and its merchant marine, 
cannot be anything but a festering 
wound in the European body. 
Since the coming peace, however, 
will not be made by dispassionate 
angels, but by human beings, it is 
unlikely that post-war Germany’s 
fate will be other than this. Nearly 
all the great German thinkers be- 
tween Goethe and Nietzsche have 
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realized that the political central- 
ization of the German government 
could not be a blessing, but would 
prove a curse as far as the deeper 
spiritual mission of Germany is 
concerned. Goethe himself gave a 
very significant warning predicting 
that it would sound the death-knell 
of German culture, if “the German 
states should lose their sovereign- 
ty.” A re-education of German 
youth must start with the acknowl- 
edgment that the last generations, 
in defiance of the deeper and genu- 
ine German virtues, have wasted 
their mental and moral energies in 
the direction of power politics, mis- 
understanding the German spirit- 
ual mission as a call for world- 
domination. 

If the German states after the 
present catastrophe are returned to 
their former and happier autono- 
mous existence (as Bavaria, Hano- 
ver, Baden, Wiirttemberg), the in- 
evitable withdrawal from power- 
politics will be facilitated. A loose 
federation of autonomous German 
states would deliver the Germans 
from the burden of a task in which 
they have failed ignominiously in 
the course of not more than seventy 
years. I know quite well that my 
proposal does not exclude certain 
political and economic complica- 
tions; but will there ever be any 
solution of the German problem 
which would solve all complica- 
tions? 

I am conscious, too, that there 
will be a great many possible mo- 
tives aside from the German prob- 
lem for the outbreak of new wars. 
If history, however, teaches us any 
lesson at all, then it seems to be 
proved beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the resentment, the inevitable 
urge for revenge on the part of the 
defeated will always be the “cath- 
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ode” around which any possible 
political dissatisfaction and _ re- 
sentment in the world will hover. 
The German Reich of 1870 came to 
pass by uniting its unfortunate peo- 
ple around the idea of a common 
“hereditary enemy,” France. Some 
forty years later, Hitler discovered 
a similar cohesive force in the com- 
mon hatred, first of the Jews, and 
then of the whole world. 

I wish to anticipate one very 
common objection: will there not 
be in some remote future a new 
longing for a stronger centraliza- 
tion among the Germans? There 
can be only one possible answer. It 
is up to the victorious Allied Na- 
tions to bring into being federations 
of European states which will be 
the first cornerstones of the antici- 
pated “United States of Europe.” 
If these federations of which the 
respective German states must be 
members prove capable of bringing 
to all their inhabitants a reasonable 
amount of free and prosperous de- 
velopment, the urge for a central- 
ized Reich whose very idea will be 
clouded by the memories of defeat, 
grief and _ senseless destruction, 
will gradually die out in the next 
few generations. A return to de- 
mocracy which would be surround- 
ed by almost unsurmountable ob- 
stacles in a big centralized state, 
shaken by continuous mass-convul- 
sions, might be a thousand times 
easier to accomplish in smaller 
units; there one could go back to 
the democratic traditions of the 
pre-Bismarck era. 

There is no such thing as a 
“Spirit of Historical Progress” 
which would demand the absolute 
centralization of Germany as a pre- 
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requisite to a world organization, 
as so many scientifically - minded 
liberals assume. But even if these 
autonomous German states should 
finally feel uneasy in the new fed. 
erations springing out of this war 
and a new urge for centralization 
and power politics should prove un- 
avoidable in some forty years, then 
it is to be hoped that first such a 
new centralized Reich would not be 
a Prussian-dominated one, and, 
second, that the mounting enthv- 
siasm for a renewed position of 
dominance would sound a timely 
warning to the whole world. Hit- 
ler himself, in his book, stresses 
again and again the fact that a com- 
pletely centralized Reich was the 
initial condition to the fulfillment of 
Germany’s leading role in world 
politics. 

The creation of the “United 
States of Europe” will depend on 
the wisdom and the diplomatic skill 
of the leaders of the victorious 
powers; a centralized Germany, on 
the other hand, will be an inevitable 
hindrance to the early establish- 
ment of a “United States of Eu- 
rope,” because nothing could pre- 
vent it from dominating Europe— 
biologically and economically in a 
not too distant future. 

It is in the line of the idealistic 
goals which the leaders of America 
and England proclaim as their 
war-aims, that a defeated German 
people should not be delivered up 
to the hell of a peace of revenge and 
punishment; but even the most ar- 
dent believers in the higher virtues 
of this people cannot wish that they 
should be spared the cleansing fires 
of confession, renunciation and 
moral reorientation. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





ANGELS KEEP CHRISTMAS WITH US 


HRISTMAS! the scent of the 


firs; shining holly and red ber- 
ries; scarlet poinsettias and gleam- 
ing tapers; carols; snow—they all 
arouse us, they call to us on this 
dear Feast of Joy! 


The Holy Child 
is here! °’Tis Christmas. 

With these creatures of His we 
welcome Him and in turn He re- 
ceives them again with sweet gra- 
ciousness. 

Such gay reminders urge us to 
ponder over the night of Bethle- 
hem. But imagination cannot place 
any of them about the Crib of the 
Child of our dreams. No! there 
were no greens there, no flowers, 
no lights. Only the manger and 
the straw on which He slept. 

We can always cherish our col- 
orful signs for they are tokens of 
the Lord’s Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament. They remind us that 
the Blessed Sacrament is a perpet- 
ual Christmas. In the long line of 
the years these gay accompani- 
ments have gathered around It at 
Christmas-tide and among them we 
are adorers of the Divine Child 
there, 


But what, in reality, was in the 


Cave of Bethlehem on that first 
Christmas night? 

Let St. Luke tell us: The shep- 
herds found Mary and Joseph, and 
the Infant lying in a manger. 

Let Crashaw make comment: 


“Poor world, said I, what wilt thou 
do 
To entertain this starry Stran- 
ger? 
Is this the best thou canst be- 
stow— 
A cold and not too cleanly man- 
ger? 
Contend, the powers of Heaven 
and Earth 
To fit a bed for this huge birth.” 


If we had eyes to see we would 
have beheld, with the Blessed Moth- 
er and St. Joseph, the whole assem- 
bly of the Powers of Heaven mar- 
shaled there. For they came in 
obedience to the fiat of God. When 
He brought His first-begotten into 
the world He said, Let all the angels 
of God worship Him. At this point 
all angels came to worship in the 
Cave. 

The resplendent grandeur, the 
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beauty, the light, the music, the 
mirth of the Heavenly Host was 
there to do Him homage. Never in 
the history of Eternity was such. 

Lucifer and the one-third which 
he “drew with his tail” were left 
out for he had refused this honor. 
But ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand and thousands of thousands 
stood before the Christ Child. A 
vast multitude which the Apostle 
had tried to enumerate, but quite 
beyond our powers of comprehen- 
sion to conceive. 

And Mary, Queen of the Angels, 
was reigning. 


“Now, of the forest trees, all which 
are Thine 

Thou Lord hast chosen to Thy- 
self one Vine 

And out of all the spacious king- 
doms known 

One piece of earth, which Thou 
dost call Thine own 

Of all the summer flowers the 
earth doth yield 

Picked out one Lily, midst of all 
Thy field.” 


—Heyward. 


This host of angels; what are 
they? St. John of Damascene de- 
scribes an angel as “a reverberation 
of uncreated light; a reflection of 
the Divinity; a multiform focus of 
light.” The word light is used be- 
cause light is the swiftest, least ma- 
terial of all bodies, to which the 
substance of angels is _ likened. 
Light gives us color. It makes col- 
ors which our vision is not able to 
descry. We may strain our sight 
in vain to catch the over-colors of 
the rainbow; in the aurora bore- 
alis; in the current of a wide north- 
ern river; in ice; in an insect’s 
wing. We know there is more there 
but beyond our sight. Just as there 


are exquisite tones, unheard by our 
dull ears, between the steps of the 
scale. Eye hath not seen neither 
hath ear heard the beauty of 
Heaven. 

The artist does his best with his 
brush and the poet does his best 
with words. Dante describes an 
angel: 


“A light so quickly coming through 
the sea 

No winged course might equal its 
career 

. on either side appeared; 
something of bright hue 

The brightness we had first dis- 
covered op’ed the form of 
wings. 

The pilot cried aloud, Down, down 
bend low thy knees! 

Behold God’s angel. 
hands. 

Now thou shalt see true ministers 
indeed. 

And more and more towards us 
came more bright appeared 
the bird of God. 

Nor could the eye endure his 
splendours near. I bent mine 
down.” 


Dionysius the Areopogite called 
angels “Agamatha,” that is, most 
clear mirrors receiving the light of 
God. Our Lord says of the angel 
guardians that they “always see the 
face of My Father Who is in 
Heaven.” An angel is assigned to 
every soul at baptism and is the 
guardian of the image of God in 
that soul which he always sees. The 
angel, then, guards that which we 
have not yet seen, the perfect image 
of God in our own souls. It is only 
when we arrive at last to the vision 
of God that we shall see ourselves 
reflected in Him, made in His image, 
When the Lord reveals Himself we 
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shall assume our true luster. Our 
angel accompanies us through life 
and death and presents us at last 
to our Creator. 

The archangel Gabriel is the 
guardian of the humanity of the 
Holy Child, and in the picture of 
the cave he stands very near to 
Him. In symbolic art Gabriel car- 
ries a lily and also a mirror of jaspe 
sanguine. He was the announcer 
of the coming of the Messiah to 
Daniel the Prophet (Dan. ix.) and 
to the Blessed Mother (St. Luke i.). 
He guarded the holy Childhood and 
was the celestial comforter of the 
Divine Sufferer in the Garden. 
Gabriel continues to minister to 
Jesus as the special servant of the 
Blessed Sacrament and he an- 
nounces the Incarnation through 
the Angelus bell. This used to be 
called the Gabriel-bell. 

There are seven archangels, 
namely Michael the warrior; Gabriel 


the nuncius; Raphael the physician; 
Uriel, fortis socius (guardian of the 
Sun); Barachiel, adjutor; Jehediel, 


renumerator; Sealtiel, orator of 
God. There are also apocryphal 
angels named Zadkiel, Chamuel, 
Jerenniel. Jophiel is the angel of 
death. His robe of ample folds is 
of the night, “the night in which 
no man can work,” and in this rest 
he gently bears the soul to Para- 
dise. The names of each of these 
ends in EL, the name of God. 

The well-known nine choirs of 
angels are of Scriptural origin. St. 
Paul gives two lists. (Eph. i.; 
Col. i.). To these are added the 
Seraphim and the Cherubim of the 
Old Testament. St. Gregory gives 
them in order: Seraphim, Cheru- 
bim, Thrones, Dominations, Prin- 
cipalities, Powers, Virtues, Arch- 
angels and Angels. Each of them 
has a distinctive part to play in the 
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order of God’s creation and each 
has symbolic vestments to denote 
his dignity. In the priestly robe 
which they wear is depicted the 
whole world. In art the background 
of the scene where angels play a 
part is always blue. Blue shows 
their celestial home. God Himself 
is represented with glowing white. 
White is the intense summary of 
all the colors. It represents His 
Divine Charity—the white fire. But 
the Seraphim who burn with the 
fire of perfect love are red. Their 
role is to show the love of God to 
souls. Isaias saw them with six 
wings. With two they covered his 
face in reverence, with two they 
covered his feet in obedient wait- 
ing and with two he did fly on mis- 
sions of the Divine Will. It was a 
seraph who imposed upon St. Fran- 
cis the stigmata of love. The ar- 
tist of the fresco of this scene in St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Washington, 
forbore to picture this bright 
seraph. Only the fiery lines of the 
stigmata are visible and the angel is 
hidden behind a mountain. 

The glowing sardius is the stone 
of the Seraphim while the yellow 
topaz is claimed by the Cherubim, 
the angels of knowledge. The 
Thrones have green jasper and they 
carry scales to mete out divine jus- 
tice. The Virtues, in art, hold in 
the right hand a chrismatory, the 
gabled lid of which is held open 
with the left hand to show the re- 
ceptacles containing the three holy 
oils. They guard the sacraments. 
The Virtues have for their stone the 
rich sapphire, with purple glow. 
From this we may infer that the 
Virtues are the special guardians of 
the episcopate. “To the virtues,” 
says the Golden Legend, “is given 
power to do all things which per- 
tain to Divine Mystery.” The color 
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of purple was given to the episco- 
pate because it is a combination of 
red and blue, both of which flow to- 
gether. For the bishop must be 
ready to shed his blood in his devo- 
tion to duty. However, the ame- 
thyst is more strictly the bishops’ 
stone. 

The Principalities, with royal 
crowns, carry drawn swords for 
they execute divine commands to 
the nations. Michael the archangel 
is their prince. His is a red car- 
buncle stone. These powerful 
angels are intensely in action at 
this hour among the warring peo- 
ples, with the age-long and irresisti- 
ble might of God with them. They 
look to the Divine King, the Lord 
of Hosts, dwelling now amongst us. 

Angels are always given a nim- 
bus about the head. The long life 
of the nimbus did not begin with 
Christian art. It has been adopted 
and sanctified by Christianity but 
it had its beginning in Greece and 
Persia. The round halo about the 
heads of heroes marked their dig- 
nity. The thin lissom veil of the 
nimbus might be blue, green, or 
gold as it pictured the sea or sky, 
the cloud or the dust of the desert. 
The odiferous flakes of the snows 
of spring, the stars, or even dust 
kicked up by horses’ hoofs, on a 
victorious return, were entangled 
in its mesh. Blossoms shaken by 
the wind and cloud forms clung to 
the nimbus. 

The nimbus of angels is always 
circular and diaphanous. It never 
has a cross upon it. However, 


there is one Angel who is permitted 
to wear a cross in His nimbus. He 
is an exception and is named “The 
Messenger of the Divine Will.” But 
He is Christ Himself under that 
title, and, being so, a cross is fixed 
within the nimbus surrounding His 
head. 

In the Greek Church St. John the 
Baptist is shown with wings to il- 
lustrate, “Behold I send My Mes- 
senger to prepare the way before 
Me.” 

Our beloved angel-guardians are 
always portrayed as wearing shoes 
and they also wear a close-fitting 
coif on their heads. The clergy 
were formerly permitted to wear 
such a coif as this, but only on jour- 
neys of a divine character. That 
angels imitate it suggests that, like 
the clergy, they carry divine mes- 
sages. They often have a walking- 
staff such as Raphael carried when 
he escorted Tobias. Angels are 
often pictured as wearing a neck- 
band. It is a mark of dignity and 
was worn by the Popes as such. It 
is continued in the amice of the 
present day. 

The story of the angels is the 
story of Christmas. Each Christ- 
mas the Divine Child asks again 
for our loyalty and at the Crib He 
promises us victory. For this we 
gather before Him and with the 
Angels and Archangels and Domi- 
nations and the whole host of the 
Heavenly army we sing the hymn 
of Thy Glory, Holy, Holy, Holy 
Lord God of Hosts. 

JULIA PEMBER. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THINGS LOOK BRIGHTER 


UR melodramas have attempted 
F'c intimidate the public; three 
from the psychological angle and one 
with corpses all over a mortician’s 
parlor. They have departed along 
with a couple of dull comedies, but 
Harvey and I Remember Mama are 
here for an indeterminate visit and 
warrant mail orders. Blackfriars 
have also opened their fourth season 
with a featherball character comedy 
written and played solely for laughs 
and which—what is more unusual— 
gets them. Serious drama will un- 
doubtedly follow but who can fail to 
be grateful for one evening of foolish- 
ness and merriment. Mr. John Golden 
picked up the telephone when he was 
told how many laughs had been called 
forth without a single swear word or 
questionable situation, because clean 
plays are his slogan. Unusually good 
performances are given by all six of 
the cast; George among them. They 
all deserve credit and Broadway en- 
gagements, and so does Dennis Gur- 
ney, the director. Now for more seri- 
ous business: 


I REMEMBER MAmMA.—And what a 
grand memory! Mama makes most of 
us parents feel like worms beside her. 
She is equally great as economist, 
banker, cook, cleaner, wife, wise 
friend and tender guardian and even 
holds her own with the sophisticated 
author of best sellers with whom she 
exchanges a Norwegian recipe as 
reading fee for her Katrin’s stories. 
The reader’s fee would be priceless 
for the average but Mama’s rectitude, 
determination and quick appraisal of 
her neighbors make defeat impossible. 
John Van Druten has dramatized what 
must have been delightful sketches of 
& Norwegian family by Kathryn 
Forbes, in the form of an illustrated 

This gives, at any rate, a 
sense of continuity to the lively scenes 
which follow the reading by Katrin of 


some introductory sentences. The 
staging provides a central stage with 
a traveler curtain, and on either side 
very small sets wheel into view on 
occasion and give the playwright an 
opportunity to insert some favorite 
bits from the book—a very happy 
conceit. 

Mama and Papa came to San Fran- 
cisco from Norway and the humble 
annals of their family life with three 
girls and a boy assume profound im- 
portance from the beguiling charm of 
their humor and emotional signifi- 
cance. Mama is never sentimental but 
when she exchanges her grandmoth- 
er’s brooch for the celluloid bureau 
set at the drug store to give to Katrin 
as her graduation present, the senti- 
mental ones are the audience. It is hard 
to decide for first place between Uncle 
Elizabeth, Dagmar’s cat, or Mama 
scrubbing her way into the hospital 
after Dagmar’s operation. Then there 
are the three Norwegian Aunts and 
great Uncle Chris with his explosive 
Ford and more explosive manners. 
The only scene which touched no 
sympathetic chord within me was the 
one in which Uncle Chris teaches his 
little nephew to swear when the pain 
in his knee becomes too severe. I 
have spent too much time trying to 
eradicate strong language from the 
lips of the present generation. 

The pinnacle of the production is 
the splendid portrait of Mama by 
Mady Christians. It just doesn’t seem 
possible that anyone else could have 
done it so well. She is as shy and 
self-contained as she is wise; as prac- 
tical as she is unselfish; as tender as 
she is reserved. As Uncle Chris, Oscar 
Homolka has at last found a part 
which suits him, and really every 
other member of the cast deserves spe- 
cial mention, particularly Aunt Trina, 
Papa, Christine and round little Dag- 
mar. The sets by George Jenkins and 
costumes by Lucinda are as right as 
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beauty, the light, the music, the 
mirth of the Heavenly Host was 
there to do Him homage. Never in 
the history of Eternity was such. 

Lucifer and the one-third which 
he “drew with his tail” were left 
out for he had refused this honor. 
But ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand and thousands of thousands 
stood before the Christ Child. A 
vast multitude which the Apostle 
had tried to enumerate, but quite 
beyond our powers of comprehen- 
sion to conceive. 

And Mary, Queen of the Angels, 
was reigning. 


“Now, of the forest trees, all which 
are Thine 

Thou Lord hast chosen to Thy- 
self one Vine 

And out of all the spacious king- 
doms known 

One piece of earth, which Thou 
dost call Thine own 

Of all the summer flowers the 
earth doth yield 

Picked out one Lily, midst of all 
Thy field.” 


—Heyward. 


This host of angels; what are 
they? St. John of Damascene de- 
scribes an angel as “a reverberation 
of uncreated light; a reflection of 
the Divinity; a multiform focus of 
light.” The word 4ight is used be- 
cause light is the swiftest, least ma- 
terial of all bodies, to which the 
substance of angels is_ likened. 
Light gives us color. It makes col- 
ors which our vision is not able to 
descry. We may strain our sight 
in vain to catch the over-colors of 
the rainbow; in the aurora bore- 
alis; in the current of a wide north- 
ern river; in ice; in an insect’s 
wing. We know there is more there 
but beyond our sight. Just as there 


are exquisite tones, unheard by our 
dull ears, between the steps of the 
scale. Eye hath not seen neither 
hath ear heard the beauty of 
Heaven. 

The artist does his best with his 
brush and the poet does his best 
with words. Dante describes an 
angel: 


“A light so quickly coming through 
the sea 

No winged course might equal its 
career 

. on either side appeared; 
something of bright hue 

The brightness we had first dis- 
covered op’ed the form of 
wings. 

The pilot cried aloud, Down, down 
bend low thy knees! 

Behold God’s angel. 
hands. 

Now thou shalt see true ministers 
indeed. 

And more and more towards us 
came more bright appeared 
the bird of God. 

Nor could the eye endure his 
splendours near. I bent mine 
down.” 
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Dionysius the Areopogite called 
angels “Agamatha,” that is, most 
clear mirrors receiving the light of 
God. Our Lord says of the angel 
guardians that they “always see the 
face of My Father Who is in 


Heaven.” An angel is assigned to 
every soul at baptism and is the 
guardian of the image of God in 
that soul which he always sees. The 
angel, then, guards that which we 
have not yet seen, the perfect image 
of God in our own souls. It is only 
when we arrive at last to the vision 
of God that we shall see ourselves 
reflected in Him, made in His image, 
When the Lord reveals Himself we 
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shall assume our true luster. Our 
angel accompanies us through life 
and death and presents us at last 
to our Creator. 

The archangel Gabriel is the 
guardian of the humanity of the 
Holy Child, and in the picture of 
the cave he stands very near to 
Him. In symbolic art Gabriel car- 
ries a lily and also a mirror of jaspe 
sanguine. He was the announcer 
of the coming of the Messiah to 
Daniel the Prophet (Dan. ix.) and 
to the Blessed Mother (St. Luke i.). 
He guarded the holy Childhood and 
was the celestial comforter of the 
Divine Sufferer in the Garden. 
Gabriel continues to minister to 
Jesus as the special servant of the 
Blessed Sacrament and he an- 
nounces the Incarnation through 
the Angelus bell. This used to be 
called the Gabriel-bell. 


There are seven archangels, 


namely Michael the warrior; Gabriel 
the nuncius; Raphael the physician; 
Uriel, fortis socius (guardian of the 
Sun); Barachiel, adjutor; Jehediel, 


renumerator; Sealtiel, orator of 
God. There are also apocryphal 
angels named Zadkiel, Chamuel, 
Jerenniel. Jophiel is the angel of 
death. His robe of ample folds is 
of the night, “the night in which 
no man can work,” and in this rest 
he gently bears the soul to Para- 
dise. The names of each of these 
ends in EL, the name of God. 

The well-known nine choirs of 
angels are of Scriptural origin. St. 
Paul gives two lists. (Eph. i.; 
Col. i.). To these are added the 
Seraphim and the Cherubim of the 
Old Testament. St. Gregory gives 
them in order: Seraphim, Cheru- 
bim, Thrones, Dominations, Prin- 
cipalities, Powers, Virtues, Arch- 
angels and Angels. Each of them 
has a distinctive part to play in the 
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order of God’s creation and each 
has symbolic vestments to denote 
his dignity. In the priestly robe 
which they wear is depicted the 
whole world. In art the background 
of the scene where angels play a 
part is always blue. Blue shows 
their celestial home. God Himself 
is represented with glowing white. 
White is the intense summary of 
all the colors. It represents His 
Divine Charity—the white fire. But 
the Seraphim who burn with the 
fire of perfect love are red. Their 
role is to show the love of God to 
souls. Isaias saw them with six 
wings. With two they covered his 
face in reverence, with two they 
covered his feet in obedient wait- 
ing and with two he did fly on mis- 
sions of the Divine Will. It was a 
seraph who imposed upon St. Fran- 
cis the stigmata of love. The ar- 
tist of the fresco of this scene in St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Washington, 
forbore to picture this bright 
seraph. Only the fiery lines of the 
stigmata are visible and the angel is 
hidden behind a mountain. 

The glowing sardius is the stone 
of the Seraphim while the yellow 
topaz is claimed by the Cherubim, 
the angels of knowledge. The 
Thrones have green jasper and they 
carry scales to mete out divine jus- 
tice. The Virtues, in art, hold in 
the right hand a chrismatory, the 
gabled lid of which is held open 
with the left hand to show the re- 
ceptacles containing the three holy 
oils. They guard the sacraments. 
The Virtues have for their stone the 
rich sapphire, with purple glow. 
From this we may infer that the 
Virtues are the special guardians of 
the episcopate. “To the virtues,” 
says the Golden Legend, “is given 
power to do all things which per- 
tain to Divine Mystery.” The color 
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of purple was given to the episco- 
pate because it is a combination of 
red and blue, both of which flow to- 
gether. For the bishop must be 
ready to shed his blood in his devo- 
tion to duty. However, the ame- 
thyst is more strictly the bishops’ 
stone. 

The Principalities, with royal 
crowns, carry drawn swords for 
they execute divine commands to 
the nations. Michael the archangel 
is their prince. His is a red car- 
buncle stone. These powerful 
angels are intensely in action at 
this hour among the warring peo- 
ples, with the age-long and irresisti- 
ble might of God with them. They 
look to the Divine King, the Lord 
of Hosts, dwelling now amongst us. 

Angels are always given a nim- 
bus about the head. The long life 
of the nimbus did not begin with 
Christian art. It has been adopted 
and sanctified by Christianity but 
it had its beginning in Greece and 
Persia. The round halo about the 
heads of heroes marked their dig- 
nity. The thin lissom veil of the 
nimbus might be blue, green, or 
gold as it pictured the sea or sky, 
the cloud or the dust of the desert. 
The odiferous flakes of the snows 
of spring, the stars, or even dust 
kicked up by horses’ hoofs, on a 
victorious return, were entangled 
in its mesh. Blossoms shaken by 
the wind and cloud forms clung to 
the nimbus. 

The nimbus of angels is always 
circular and diaphanous. It never 
has a cross upon it. However, 


there is one Angel who is permitted 
to wear a cross in His nimbus. He 
is an exception and is named “The 
Messenger of the Divine Will.” But 
He is Christ Himself under that 
title, and, being so, a cross is fixed 
within the nimbus surrounding His 
head. 

In the Greek Church St. John the 
Baptist is shown with wings to il- 
lustrate, “Behold I send My Mes- 
senger to prepare the way before 
Me.” 

Our beloved angel-guardians are 
always portrayed as wearing shoes 
and they also wear a close-fitting 
coif on their heads. The clergy 
were formerly permitted to wear 
such a coif as this, but only on jour- 
neys of a divine character. That 
angels imitate it suggests that, like 
the clergy, they carry divine mes- 
sages. They often have a walking- 
staff such as Raphael carried when 
he escorted Tobias. Angels are 
often pictured as wearing a neck- 
band. It is a mark of dignity and 
was worn by the Popes as such. It 
is continued in the amice of the 
present day. 

The story of the angels is the 
story of Christmas. Each Christ- 
mas the Divine Child asks again 
for our loyalty and at the Crib He 
promises us victory. For this we 
gather before Him and with the 
Angels and Archangels and Domi- 
nations and the whole host of the 
Heavenly army we sing the hymn 
of Thy Glory, Holy, Holy, Holy 
Lord God of Hosts. 

JULIA PEMBER. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THINGS LOOK BRIGHTER 


UR melodramas have attempted 

to intimidate the public; three 
from the psychological angle and one 
with corpses all over a mortician’s 
parlor. They have departed along 
with a couple of dull comedies, but 
Harvey and I Remember Mama are 
here for an indeterminate visit and 
warrant mail orders. Blackfriars 
have also opened their fourth season 
with a featherball character comedy 
written and played solely for laughs 
and which—what is more unusual— 
gets them. Serious drama will un- 
doubtedly follow but who can fail to 
be grateful for one evening of foolish- 
ness and merriment. Mr. John Golden 
picked up the telephone when he was 
told how many laughs had been called 
forth without a single swear word or 
questionable situation, because clean 
plays are his slogan. Unusually good 
performances are given by all six of 
the cast; George among them. They 
all deserve credit and Broadway en- 
gagements, and so does Dennis Gur- 
ney, the director. Now for more seri- 
ous business: 


I REMEMBER MAmA.—And what a 
grand memory! Mama makes most of 
us parents feel like worms beside her. 
She is equally great as economist, 
banker, cook, cleaner, wife, ‘wise 
friend and tender guardian and even 
holds her own with the sophisticated 
author of best sellers with whom she 
exchanges a Norwegian recipe as 
reading fee for her Katrin’s stories. 
The reader’s fee would be priceless 
for the average but Mama’s rectitude, 
determination and quick appraisal of 
her neighbors make defeat impossible. 
John Van Druten has dramatized what 
must have been delightful sketches of 
a Norwegian family by Kathryn 
Forbes, in the form of an i!lustrated 
lecture. This gives, at any rate, a 
sense of continuity to the lively scenes 
which follow the reading by Katrin of 


some introductory sentences. The 
staging provides a central stage with 
a traveler curtain, and on either side 
very smali sets wheel into view on 
occasion and give the playwright an 
opportunity to insert some favorite 
bits from the book—a very happy 
conceit. 

Mama and Papa came to San Fran- 
cisco from Norway and the humble 
annals of their family life with three 
girls and a boy assume profound im- 
portance from the beguiling charm of 
their humor and emotional signifi- 
cance. Mama is never sentimental but 
when she exchanges her grandmoth- 
er’s brooch for the celluloid bureau 
set at the drug store to give to Katrin 
as her graduation present, the senti- 
mental ones are the audience. It is hard 
to decide for first place between Uncle 
Elizabeth, Dagmar’s cat, or Mama 
scrubbing her way into the hospital 
after Dagmar’s operation. Then there 
are the three Norwegian Aunts and 
great Uncle Chris with his explosive 
Ford and more explosive manners. 
The only scene which touched no 
sympathetic chord within me was the 
one in which Uncle Chris teaches his 
little nephew to swear when the pain 
in his knee becomes too severe. I 
have spent too much time trying to 
eradicate strong language from the 
lips of the present generation. 

The pinnacle of the production is 
the splendid portrait of Mama by 
Mady Christians. It just doesn’t seem 
possible that anyone else could have 
done it so well. She is as shy and 
self-contained as she is wise; as prac- 
tical as she is unselfish; as tender as 
she is reserved. As Uncle Chris, Oscar 
Homolka has at last found a part 
which suits him, and really every 
other member of the cast deserves spe- 
cial mention, particularly Aunt Trina, 
Papa, Christine and round little Dag- 
mar. The sets by George Jenkins and 
costumes by Lucinda are as right as 





everything else about this proper com- 
panion piece to Life With Father. 
I Remember Mama is of more deli- 
cate and emotional substance; at the 
close of the chapter and the inevita- 
ble curtain there was a general sigh 
of disappointment At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—Perhaps it would be a 
good thing for a lot of us if we knew 
a big white rabbit, six feet, one and a 
quarter inches in height. Elwood P. 
Dowd ran across his “Pooka” one 
night leaning against a lamp post. 
Elwood always chatted with everyone 
and an overgrown rabbit proved no 
hindrance to his small talk. After a 
while Elwood said, “You have the ad- 
vantage—I’ve given you my card but 
I don’t know—” 

“What’s your favorite name?” asked 
his new acquaintance. 

“Harvey,” said Elwood. 

“That’s a mighty curious coinci- 
dence. Harvey’s my name,” said the 
rabbit. 

They soon became _ inseparable. 
Harvey came to live with Elwood and 
Elwood had a portrait painted of them 
together. It was Elwood’s house but 


he had invited his sister, Veta, and his 
niece, Myrtle Mae, to live with him 


and they didn’t like Harvey. They 
objected to setting a place for him at 
dinner and when Veta gave a recep- 
tion to the ladies of a local Club and 
Elwood came home unexpectedly and 
began introducing everyone to Har- 
vey, Veta said it wasn’t fair to Myrtle 
Mae to ruin her life for a rabbit. That 
night Veta drove Elwood out to the 
sanitarium run by the famous psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Chumley. But it is a 
mistake to plan a campaign against 
anyone with a Pooka. Veta suddenly 
found herself starting the treatment 
for alcoholics she had planned for 
Elwood and Dr. Chumley had a most 
confusing night of it. But I believe if 
the Pooka hadn’t been there to defend 
Elwood, the audience would have 
gone as a man to his assistance be- 
cause Elwood P. Dowd has a way of 
making friends instantaneously. He 
will soon gain a national acquaint- 
anceship. Elwood says that he and 
Harvey like to sit in bars because it’s 
so easy to meet people there and hear 
their stories. Harvey likes everyone, 
even persons like Veta and Myrtle, 
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who don’t care for him, and hasn’t 
St. Thomas Aquinas rated charity as 
a very high virtue and temperance as 
a comparatively small one? It may 
have been association with Elwood 
which made Harvey such an amiable 
Pooka because Pookas as a whole 
haven’t too good a reputation in Irish 
folklore, where they often take the 
form of animals, usually horses. Puck 
is their British representative. Some 
authorities claim that Pookas are per- 
ceptible to the touch; invisible to 
most. Harvey, the American Pooka, 
certainly has stage center and takes 
his bow with Elwood. After this Mr. 
Frank Fay will always have a triple 
personality—Fay, Elwood and Har- 
vey. Such an ingratiating impersona- 
tion hasn’t been seen for a long time. 
Mr. Fay has been off the legitimate 
stage since the days of Irving and 
Sothern and comedy has been the 
loser. Much gratitude is due to Mr. 
Brock Pemberton and Miss Antoinette 
Perry for offering this inimitable em- 
bodiment of Miss Mary Chase’s char- 
acter—gratitude which applies to the 
direction and casting — particularly 
that of Miss Josephine Hull as Veta.— 
At the Forty-eighth Street. 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN.—In Werfel’s fa- 
mous story, the cook, who tried to buy 
her way into heaven by sending her 
nephew through the seminary, was a 
Moravian peasant; as played by Miss 
Barrymore, looking more beautiful 
than ever before, she appears as a 
duchess in reduced circumstances. It 
is no longer a study of peasant psy- 
chology but a picturesque parable. 
The weakness of the novel was its di- 
vision between the story of the cook 
and the countess, her employer. The 
playwrights have wisely eliminated 
the second theme and condensed the 
first section of the book into the pro- 
logue in Teta’s attic chamber in the 
Argan Castle. Here she receives a 
visit from her widowed sister-in-law 
and small nephew and conceives the 
idea of educating a priest to pray for 
her salvation. The selection of the 
Argan kitchen twenty-five years later 
as the scene for Act I. seems a mistake 
because it throws more emphasis on 
life below stairs in a noble household 
than on Teta’s compound character of 
simple piety and peasant shrewdness. 
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Act. IL, the best in the play, is in the 
rectory garden of Teta’s native village 
of Detva, where she finds that her 
nephew is a rascal who has deceived 
her for years and in her despair, she 
decides to join the local Roman pil- 
grimage. All the touching story of her 
penance has to be crowded into a very 
brief scene in the Vatican. The kind- 
ness of the young priest of Detva has 
shown her how cold and calculating 
she has always been before and she 
asks forgiveness of the Holy Father. 
It is a little difficult to accept the long 
colloquy between the dying Pontiff and 
the old woman but once having staged 
a papal audience, the producers want 
it to be more than a tableau. The 
most memorable part of the novel to 
me was the consciousness of the splen- 
dor of the Feast of Pentecost which 
filled the concluding chapters as the 
great Pope and the old cook each set 
out toward the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Teta’s present death in the audience 
chamber is the too obvious curtain for 
any but a great playwright to have 
missed. Unquestionably Embezzled 
Heaven will make a much better pic- 
ture. Teta’s tracing down her nephew 
to his slatternly flat is infinitely more 
effective than his appearance as stock 
charlatan from a fortune-teller’s tent 
in the Fair at Detva. 

Albert Basserman as Pius X. makes 
his few moments seem the proper cli- 
max and gives a better picture of the 
Holy Father’s selflessness, solicitude 
and suffering than has often been ac- 
complished in many chapters. Mar- 
tin Blaine is honest and natural as the 
young “Going-My-Way” parish priest. 
Miss Barrymore herself is more con- 


vincing as the penitent than the prac- 
tical Teta. And the rich cadences of 
her voice are accompanying music to 
the enchantment cf the stage pictures 
—fine designs by Stewart Chaney. 
The Theater Guild has given Embez- 
zled Heaven a _ thoroughly distin- 


guished performance. The play- 
wrights are Bush-Fekete and Mary 
Helen Fay.—At the National. 


Snaru (Situation Normal All Fouled 
Up) is the Abbott farce about the 
civilian readjustments of a sixteen- 
year-old veteran and has plenty of hu- 
man tensions in the story. These, the 
authors have snapped off with jocosi- 
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ties. Mr. Abbott has prudently direct- 
ed the play for quick laughs; has kept 
it brittle where it might have been 
tender because he undoubtedly sensed 
the limitations of the script. The re- 
sult is a consistently satiric farce in- 
stead of a probably uneven comedy. 

Ronald’s Mother is one person—be- 
sides the head of the high school— 
who realizes that it isn’t going to be 
as simple as her husband thinks when 
Ronald, who lied about his age, is re- 
turned from the Pacific area. After a 
soldier has driven a jeep through a 
jungle, it’s difficult to remind him he’s 
too young for a license in Los Angeles 
and it wasn’t much fun for Ronald in 
the middle of a battle to be told “Your 
Mama wants you.” Nor is high school 
quite the same place to a Sergeant who 
has seen action and is skilled in Judo. 
The Legionnaire who attempts to pat 
Ronald on the back finds himself fly- 
ing over his shoulder. As souvenirs, 
Ronald brings his Mother a blood- 
stained Jap flag, and a hara-kari knife 
—also stained—for his Father. The 
Mexican cook gets a dried native head, 
and loves it. Just what will happen 
to Ronald is left undetermined; the 
play sees him through the first two 
days and they are jammed with diffi- 
culties, 

Billy Redfield as Ronald, Russell 
Hardie as his Father, Eugenia Dela- 
rova (once Mrs. Leonid Massine) as 
the cook, Bethel Leslie as the girl 
friend, and Enid Markey as an Enid- 
Markey-spinster all contribute to the 
general entertainment, as does the very 
attractive set by John Root showing 
the Stevens’ green patio. The stage 
business is in the best Abbott tradi- 
tion. Snafu was rather expected to 
be off-color but, except for some 
strong language, it is pretty well be- 
haved and if you want laughs, there 
are plenty.—At the Hudson. 


BALLET INTERNATIONAL.—With loud 
fanfares the Ballet Institute has opened 
the International Theater on Colum- 
bus Circle. The old Park Theater 
which once had Walter Hampden as 
a tenant and has lately fallen on dilapi- 
dated days, now has bathed its marble 
front—which turns out to be elegant; 
relighted its dusky interior with a 
sparkling crystal chandelier and 
charming side lusters; opened its pit 





to Alexander Smallens and a full or- 
chestra and repeopled its stage with 
a corps de ballet in extensive reper- 
toire. The magician, who has called 
into being this courageous and excit- 
ing venture is not the Marquess of 
Carabas but the Marquis de: Cuevas, of 
Chilean lineage, whose Puss in Boots 
happens to be the Marquise, whose 
family have a leading interest in Radio 
City. What a beautiful and golden 
way to spend a fortune! Here is a 
form of art which calls upon poet, 
painter, musician and dancer; which 
is relaxation, refreshment, amusement 
and education. It is an art which has 
intoxicated the present generation and 
New York is proud to have produced 
another patron. Ballet in America 
owes its resurgence to Otto Kahn, 
Edward Warburg, Lincoln Kirsten, 
Lucia Chase and the profits won by 
Oklahoma and by S. Hurok for the 
Ballet Theater. The fashion for bal- 
lets in musicals has been a treasure 
to the dancers but a headache to pro- 
ducers because now almost all the best 
dancers are under contract. 

Ballet International has had the 
heroism to start out with no celebri- 
ties. They are placing their faith in 
their choreographers and their four 
young soloists: Andre Eglevsky, Will- 
iam Dollar, Viola Essen and Marie 
Jeanne. But it seemed to be tempting 
harsh criticism to open in New York 
with Sylphides and Swan Lake and 
invite comparison with older com- 
panies. These classics are planned for 
the exploitation of techniques and 
perfection can never be hurried. I 
remember very well the first Sylphides 
of the Ballet Theater. Everyone seems 
agreed that the second performance 
— which I attended — was far better 
than the climactic First Night when 
a gracious gesture of the Marquis was 
to present each member of the corps- 
de-ballet with a white bouquet of 
chrysanthemums. 

Constantia is a classic ballet by 
William Dollar to Chopin’s First Piano 
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Concerto. It is full of swiftly chang- 
ing dance patterns in the Balanchine 
manner and was gaily and effectively 
led by Dollar himself and Marie 
Jeanne, handicapped by insipid cos- 
tumes and backdrop by Houston and 
Armistead which were not helped by 
the lighting. Sebastian, by Edward 
Caton, is an exotic pantomime tragedy 
laid in Venice to a score by Menotti, 
with Canaletto-like sets by Oliver 
Smith and extravagantly imaginative 
costumes by Milena. To save the beau- 
tiful courtesan, whom two Venetian 
ladies are killing by black magic in 
order to guard their brother from her 
wiles, their Moorish servant substi- 
tutes his own body for the waxen fig- 
ures they are sticking full of pins and 
dies at the ladies’ feet as their brother 
dances off with the courtesan. Mon- 
cion, as the Moor, carried off the hon- 
ors of the evening both as dancer and 
actor although Viola Essen proved her 
dramatic possibilities as the temptress. 
The correct eighteenth century set- 
tings brought out what was bizarre 
and modern in the dance and the mu- 
sic which blended perfectly. Caton 
thrust home his dramatic points sharp- 
ly as with a rapier—never a broad- 
sword. Sebastian will probably prove 
more popular than either Nijinska’s 
Bolero or her Brahms Variations. 

What the Ballet International seems 
to lack from the advertised repertoire 
is both comedy or Americana both of 
which have made the Ballet Theater 
so successful. We hope that the Mar- 
quis de Cuevas and his largely foreign 
staff will not forget that this is Amer- 
ica. Meanwhile we wish long life to 
the International Theater and _ Insti- 
tute. 


BLACKFRIARS will present their sec- 
ond production before the middle of 
January. It will be a drama of civilian 
readjustment, Home Comes the Hero, 
by Courtney Savage, well known play- 
wright and one of the directors of the 
National Catholic Theater Conference. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire Witn FatHer.—Never grows 
dull—At the Empire. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL StTREET.—Cecil Humphreys is 
now the Inspector.—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Still the best.—At the 
St. James. 


September 


THE Two Mrs. CarroLts—Elizabeth 
Bergner makes an improbable melo- 
drama possible.—At the Booth. 


November 


OnE ToucH oF VENuUS.—Not as good 
as it ought to be, with Mary Martin 
as Venus, lyrics by Ogden Nash, bal- 
lets by de Mille and music by Kurt 
Weill.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1944 


CARMEN JoNES.—An all-Negro cast 
singing Bizet’s opera bring it up to 
date in exciting settings. — At the 
Broadway. 


March 


MEXICAN HayripE.—Not as tough as 
it might be, with Bobby Clark clown- 
ing to Cole Porter songs and gorgeous 
backgrounds and a very large chorus. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—Not vul- 
gar but the most insidiously immoral 
comedy of many seasons.—Af the 
Morosco. 

May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL. — A 
play with an idea and very brilliant 
comedy brought out by Karlweis’ 
playing.—At the Martin Beck. 


THE SEARCHING WIND.—An indict- 
ment of compromise in both world 
politics and private lives written and 
acted with distinction.—At the Fulton. 


CHIcKEN Every SunpAY.—A com- 
edy on the rowdy side of life in a 
boarding house in Tucson in 1916.— 
At the Plymouth. 


FoLLow THE GrirLs.—Noisy, vulgar 


musical of sailors on shore leave.—Aft 
the Forty-fourth Street. : 


July 


Hats Orr To Icr.—Elaborate ice 
show with the famous clown, Freddie 
Trenkler, and exquisite Carol Lynne. 
—At the Center. 


Ten LittLe INpbIANs. — Obviously 
some of the houseparty must live to 
take the final curtain—but the death 
rate is high.—At the Broadhurst. 


September 


CATHERINE Was GrEAT.—The audi- 
ence swallows a great deal of Russian 
history to see Mae West in seventeen 
different scenes and as many costumes. 
—At the Royale. 


October 


Sone or Norway.—A fine chorus and 
principals who can really sing do jus- 
tice to Grieg’s music. Mme. Irra Pe- 
tina can‘also act. Ballets by the Monte 
Carlo Co.—At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.—A repulsive story, 
very well acted by the American Ne- 
gro Theater.—At the Mansfield. 


Star Time. — Vaudeville, decorated 
by the de Marcos, sadly lacking in 
good taste and humor.—Aft the Majes- 
tic. 

November 


BLooMER Girt. — Nearest approach 
to Oklahoma with a fine de Mille bal- 
let of the Civil War; a wonderful Ne- 
gro song; delightful chorale, “Sunday 
in Cicero Falls,” but not so scrupu- 
lous about propriety. Sets and cos- 
tumes by Lemuel Ayers and Miles 
White, music by Arlen and Harburg. 
—At the Shubert. 


SoLprer’s Wire.—A very human and 
sympathetic comedy by the author of 
Claudia of the readjustments of a re- 
turning veteran and his young wife. 
Splendidly played by Myron McCor- 
mick, Martha Scott and Frieda Ines- 
cort.—At the John Golden. 


Recommended on Tour, Harriet, 
Merry Widow, Ballet Theater and of 
course Othello, Cherry Orchard. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF MYSTICISM 


I wave spoken ... of meditation as 
a device ... for producing a “super- 
rational concentration of the will.” 
But meditation is more than a method 
of self-education; it has also been 
used, in every part of the world and 
from the remotest periods, as a meth- 
od for acquiring knowledge about the 
essential nature of things, a method 
for establishing communion between 
the soul and the integrating principle 
of the universe. Meditation, in other 
words, is the technique of mysticism. 
Properly practised, with due prepara- 
tion, physical, mental and moral, medi- 
tation may result in a state of what 
has been called “transcendental con- 
sciousness”—the direct intuition of, 
and union with, an ultimate spiritual 
reality that is perceived as simultane- 
ously beyond the self and in some way 
within it. .. . Non-mystics have de- 
nied the validity of the mystical expe- 
rience, describing it as merely sub- 
jective and illusory. But it should be 
remembered that to those who have 
never actually had it, any direct in- 
tuition must seem subjective and il- 
lusory. It is impossible for the deaf 
to form any idea of the nature or sig- 
nificance of music. Nor is physical 
disability the only obstacle in the way 
of musical understanding. An Indian, 
for example, finds European orches- 
tral music intolerably noisy, compli- 
cated, over-intellectual, inhuman. It 
seems incredible to him that any one 
should be able to perceive beauty and 
meaning, to recognize an expression 
of the deepest and subtlest emotions in 
this elaborate cacophony. And yet, 
if he has patience and listens to enough 
of it, he will come at last to realize, 
not only theoretically but also by di- 
rect, immediate intuition, that this 
music possesses all the qualities which 
Europeans claim for it. Of the sig- 
nificant and pleasurable experiences 
of life only the simplest are open in- 
discriminately to all. The rest cannot 
be had except by those who have un- 


dergone a suitable training. . . . Simi- 
larly first Shakespeare sonnets seem 
meaningless; first Bach fugues, a bore; 
first differential equations, sheer tor- 
ture. But training changes the nature 
of our spiritual experiences. In due 
course, contact with an obscurely 
beautiful poem, an elaborate piece of 
counterpoint or of mathematical rea- 
soning, causes us to feel direct intui- 
tions of beauty and significance. It is 
the same in the moral world. A man 
who has trained himself in goodness 
comes to have certain direct intuitions 
about character, about the relations 
between human beings, about his own 
position in the world—intuitions that 
are quite different from the intuitions 
of the average sensual man. Knowl- 
edge is always a function of being. 
What we perceive and understand de- 
pends upon what we are; and what 
we are depends partly on circum- 
stances, partly, and more profoundly, 
on the nature of the efforts we have 
made to realize our ideal and the na- 
ture of the ideal we have tried to real- 
ize.... In view of the fact that know- 
ing is conditioned by being and that 
being can be profoundly modified by 
training, we are justified in ignoring 
most of the arguments by which non- 
mystics have sought to discredit the 
experience of mystics. The being of 
a colour-blind man is such that he is 
not competent to pass judgment on a 
painting. The colour-blind man can- 
not be educated into seeing colours, 
and in this respect he is different 
from the Indian musician, who begins 
by finding European symphonies 
merely deafening and bewildering, 
but can be trained, if he so desires, to 
perceive the beauties of this kind of 
music. Similarly, the being of a non- 
mystical person is such that he cannot 
understand the nature of the mystic’s 
intuitions. Like the Indian musician, 
however, he is at liberty, if he so 
chooses, to have some kind of direct 
experience of what at present he does 
not understand. This training is one 
which he will certainly find extreme- 
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ly tedious; for it involves, at first, the 
leading of a life of constant aware- 
ness and unremitting moral effort; 
second, steady practice in the tech- 
nique of meditation, which is prob- 
ably about as difficult as the tech- 
nique of violin playing. But, however 
tedious, the training can be undertaken 
by any one who wishes to do so. 
Those who have not undertaken the 
training can have no knowledge of 
the kind of experiences open to those 
who have undertaken it and are as 
little justified in denying the validity 
of those direct intuitions of an ulti- 
mate spiritual reality, at once trans- 
cendent and immanent, as were the 
Pisan professors who denied, on a 
priori grounds, the validity of Galileo’s 
direct intuition (made possible by the 
telescope) of the fact that Jupiter has 
several moons. 


—From Ends and Means. By Au.povs Hux- 
Ley (New York: Harper & Bros.). 


—_— 
—_— 





Tue Kine Is Come 


Jesus is born of a virgin in Bethle- 


hem, and immediately appearances 
conceal him from the common gaze, 
which is the sight of the senses. He 
is obscured by poverty; he is hidden 
in a cave. But, kinglike, he manifests 
himself at once to those whom he 
wills to see him and to recognize him, 
to a few poor Jewish shepherds and 
to three rich Gentile kings. 

The king is come. The Word is 
made flesh. The birth of Christ, the 
king come into his world, brings about 
the resolution of all myths because 
this coming accomplishes the resolu- 
tion of all desire. The restlessness of 
the children for the father is now 
quieted. The children are now to be 
united again to their father, from 
whom they had been separated, and 
whom they had been trying to find. 
Their futile efforts to discover the 
king whom they needed and whom they 
desired, the king who would save 
them as an omnipotent father would 
save his children, are now at an end. 
That King has come to gather together 
his lost children. 

All the children had been one in 
Adam in the Garden, but when Adam 
and his wife were cast out of the Gar- 
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den and God said to them, “Go!” all 
the children were cast out with him 
and dispersed to the ends of the earth. 
We have seen how they wandered, 
seeking their way back. And in their 
wanderings they were always fear- 
ful, as children are when alone and 
in the dark; they were fearful of hun- 
ger, fearful of death and of ghosts, in 
their narcistic desires fearful of one 
another, fearful of the powerful and 
ruthless god. 

And now the king has come “to 
gather together in one the children of 
God, that were dispersed.” He has 
come to draw all things to himself. 
He will draw them as a fisherman 
draws fishes into his net; he is the 
door of the one fold into which he 
will draw all of his sheep; he will set 
them as stones in the temple of which 
he is the cornerstone; he, the vine, 
will nurture all the branches; he is 
the head of the body in which all are 
made one. 

The fearful command, “Go!” which 
is stressed in Genesis, is now replaced 
by the invitation, “Come.” “He that 
thirsteth, let him come.” The neuroses 
brought about by fears are now dis- 
pelled, for again and again the king 
says to his children, “Fear not ...,” 
and in their place is the peace which 
accompanies love. The new com- 
mands are, “Abide in my love,” and 
“love one another.” This means clear- 
ly the end of narcism, the end of the 
fateful disintegration which began in 
the Garden. 

The myths are resolved, the truth 
contained in them is precipitated with 
the coming of the real king. The 
needs and desires expressed in the 
myths are fulfilled, the questions asked 
in them are answered; the meanings 
until then hidden within the symbols 
are revealed. ... 

At last in the fullness of time Christ 
comes as King of kings and reveals by 
his life the true nature of the yearn- 
ings hidden under the symbolization . 
in the myths. He proves to his peo- 
ple that he is the king they have 
sought; he is the real rainmaker come 
at last. He really controls the world 
of nature as they expected their king 
to do; he calms the storm, he walks 
on the water, he changes water to 
wine, he fills their nets with fishes, he 
multiplies the loaves of bread. He 
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heals lepers and makes the blind see 
and the deaf hear; he raises the dead 
to life. ... As men had dreamed, the 
king and the god are one. 

—From The Bone and the Siar: Two Per- 
spectives on the Scene of Time. By Dorotuy 
Donnetty (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


- 
— 





SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION 


CHRISTIANITY can offer no clear-cut, 
practical solution to the world’s tech- 
nical problems. The Church teaches 
the spiritual, moral, and temporal 
values that should be striven for; it 
warns against false ways; above all it 
canalises God’s grace so that souls may 
be rescued from what would other- 
wise appear to be a spiritual hopeless- 
ness. And if men or a society of men 
are Christian, that man or that society 
of men will gradually work its way to 
a temporal order that is compatible 
with Christianity. But the spiritual 


conversion must come first and it must 
be maintained over a long period. Yet 
the world is in such chaos that it in- 
sistently calls for immediate, practical 
help. 


It must find a way out or per- 
ish in anarchy. In that sense there is 
no Christian way out. The technical 
temporal problems of politics and 
economics must be solved in their own 
order, just as the engineer must solve 
the technical problems set him in the 
construction of a bridge or a dam. In 
the temporal order the Church can 
warn men of what is wrong; it can 
guide them so that they may work in 
the right direction; with its long ex- 
perience of men and affairs it can 
even give invaluable hints in their own 
business (as the Pope is doing); but 
the practical problems are the world’s 
own business. All that can be said is 
that their solution will be made much 
easier if nations and men attend to the 
Church’s warnings and advice and if 
they endeavour to live their temporal 
and spiritual lives by the same super- 
natural ideals. 

But this consideration, which is not 
sufficiently understood, undoubtedly 
acts as a deterrent. Men who realise 
it shrug their shoulders and say that 
the Church can only offer platitudes 
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for advice. Men who turn with earn- 
estness towards Christianity feel let 
down because the Church cannot tell 
them what exactly to do in order to 
overcome their puzzles. 

In the second place, man to-day is 
so steeped in false ideals that there 
appears to be no relation between his 
goodness and the goodness which 
Christianity proposes. Heroism, self- 
sacrifice, charity, devotion, all of 
them often exercised to the degree 
reached in the annals of the martyrs, 
are stimulated by temporal ends, such 
as the fight for a new social order or 
the maintenance of an imperilled old 
one. And with the loss of a real faith 
in God, and an objective moral norm, 
these temporal causes become a sub- 
stitute for religion. They are wor- 
shipped for their own sake. It is true 
that the frightful consequences of that 
worship are beginning to make them- 
selves felt, and men are wondering. 
Few reflecting people can accept the 
terrible prostitution of so much good 
for so much evil. Few can fail to 
discern how good and contrary good, 
how good and evil, are inextricably 
confused in the causes for which men 
lay down their lives and all that 
makes life worth living. But an abyss 
still divides those who are so wonder- 
ing from the only faith strong and 
deep enough to rescue them from the 
despair which disillusion must other- 
wise bring. That faith is faith in God; 
God, not a name for labelling their 
own personal desires and ideals, but 
the Supreme objectively existing Real- 
ity Whose pattern for human life has 
been revealed in history, Who took 
flesh so that the concrete example of 
human thinking and living might be 
given us, Who is still with us in the 
Sacrament of the Altar and the Mys- 
tical Body, at once providing the grace 
for personal salvation and endowing 
with vitality the Church and body of 
Christians, as well as all who seek to 
follow their consciences, that not the 
individual alone but society itself may 
become reordered according to the 
Divine design. 

—From Christianity in the Market Place. 


By MIcHAEL DE LA Bepovere (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co.). 
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A TASK FoR GERMAN CATHOLICS 


Ir will be their [the German Catho- 
lics] task to instil into the hearts of 
the German youth, so susceptible to 
ideals and capable of self-sacrifice, the 
love of Christ and of the Kingdom of 
God in the place of the Fuehrer and 
the Third Reich. This, however, can 
hardly be brought about in one gen- 
eration. It took Hitler ten years to 
establish his National Socialist State: 
but our Lord spent three centuries in 
building up His Church within the 
Roman Empire. Therefore the men 
and women whom, we pray, God may 
call to the work of converting their 
country, will have to be patient and 
indifferent to quick results. It will 


not be easy to implant the love of 
humility and charity in a generation 


brought up to regard pride and hatred 
as virtues. The greatest temptation 
for those engaged in the work will be 
to become discouraged; the contem- 
plation of Calvary and the lonely Fig- 
ure on the Cross, so obviously a fail- 
ure in the eyes even of His own fol- 
lowers, may often be the only source 
of strength left to them. 

This work’ of personal devotion, 
which will require so many sacrifices, 
may be greatly aided by natural 
means; and we may take the oppor- 
tunity of adding here one important 
example: a revision of the literature 
usually selected for reading in the 
upper forms of German secondary 
schools. There is no reason why the 
bloodthirsty Nibelungenlied should not 
be replaced by selections from Tauler 
and Suso, and Grimmelshausen’s crude 
Simplizissimus by the often beautiful 
poetry of the seventeenth century 
Jesuit Friedrich von Spee. The Ger- 
man classics—so unfortunately pagan 
in outlook — might be accorded less 
time, and the teachers would have to 
make prudent selections, stressing 
such Christian elements as are there, 
e.g., in Goethe’s Iphigenie and Schil- 
ler’s Jungfrau von Orleans. The Ger- 
man Romantics, for the most part 


Catholic and undeservedly neglected, 
might profitably be revived, for there 
is fine poetry as well as a Christian 
view of life in many of the works of 
Eichendorff and Brentano, Lenau and 
Goerres. For the modern period, se- 
lections from Rilke and Ruth Schau- 
mann and such striking works as Wer- 
fel’s Song of Bernadette might well 
help to open the eyes of the younger 
generation to the fact that Christian- 
ity is still a living faith, far removed 
from the transitory shallowness of 
political creeds and scientific fashions. 

But the problem, of course, is how 
to find teachers fitted to give such an 
education. It will hardly be possible 
to provide them in the present genera- 
tion in anything like sufficient num- 
ber. But here Catholics might take a 
leaf out of Hitler’s book and set up 
clubs, hostels, discussion groups and 
similar institutions where boys and 
girls of all denominations could meet 
in their leisure time. This would 
serve the double purpose of taking 
them off the streets—a very desirable 
thing while normal family life is dis- 
turbed—and of opening their minds 
to subjects hitherto withheld from 
them. Here, too, they would learn to 
value chastity and to despise the per- 
nicious amusements that pander to the 
lower instincts, and would gently and 
tactfully be made acquainted with a 
new world, the world of the super- 
natural. For this world has been 
closed to the German Protestant youth 
and, it is to be feared, to many nom- 
inal Catholics too, by that Rationalism 
and Naturalism which would only 
trust the statements of scientists. Yet 
the desire to penetrate into the world 
of the unseen is deeply rooted in every 
human heart, so that the boys and 
girls of the Hitler Youth would dance 
round sacred fires, invoke the ghosts 
of the dead heroes of the ‘Movement,’ 
and occasionally even profess a more 
or less genuine belief in the old ‘Nor- 
dic’ gods which Boniface had come to 
conquer. 

Yet, even in the minds of the Hitler 
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Youth all these are really no more than 
shades conjured up from a long for- 
gotten past, to help to fill the void left 
by modern unbelief, which even hero- 
worship of Hitler, the demi-god, will 
hardly satisfy. There is only one way, 
both to fill those who hunger for spir- 
itual food and to pacify Europe, the 
way of Him who called Himself the 
Way, the setting up of the rule of 
Christ the King in the troublesome and 
troubled heart of the continent. It 
will be uphill work and demand many 
sacrifices, and an almost unlimited 
capacity for patience and understand- 
ing from those who would devote 
themselves to it—but seeing these hun- 
dreds of thousands of young souls in 
danger of being lost for ever, who 
would not wish to act on our Lord’s 
words: “The harvest truly is plente- 
ous, but the labourers are few. Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth labourers into the 
harvest.’ 

—H. C. Grazer, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
October. 


_s" 
—_ 





CHURCH IN INDIA 


Missions, proselytism and propa- 
ganda are foreign to the conception of 
Mr. Gandhi and of the average Hindu. 
He cannot think in the terms of ex- 
clusiveness. To his way of thinking, 
if Christianity is true it does not fol- 
low that Hinduism is false. They are 
both aspects of truth. Absolute truth, 
in the sense that it excludes what is 
opposed to it, does not occur to his 
mind. “Religion is not a way of life 
or a creed, but an atmosphere that 
pervades and enfolds the diverse ele- 
ments of existence,” said one well 
versed in Hindu modes of thinking and 
feeling. His own religion is not ag- 
gressive, not being a consciously mis- 
sionary religion like Christianity. 
Change of religion, therefore, seems 
unnecessary and intolerant for him. 
He does not distinguish between Chris- 
tianity and Western culture and iden- 
tifies them in these days of strong na- 
tionalism. He reacts against the im- 
pact of the West and what he calls the 
religion of the white man, which he 
believes is inextricably bound up with 
the western type of civilization and 
European imperialism. Mr. Gandhi 
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wrote in his weekly journal, the 
Harijan: “I regard all the great reli- 
gions of the world as true, at any rate 
for people professing them, as mine 
is true for me.” 

Further, the very organisation of 
Hinduism presents a formidable ob- 
stacle to the spread of Christianity. 
In the course of long centuries, Hin- 
duism has welded together religious 
practices and social customs. Caste 
and Hinduism are synonymous. Caste 
has stood the shock of centuries and, 
in spite of internal disruption and ex- 
ternal aggression, it has more or less 
preserved its integrity and has a tre- 
mendous hold on the minds of the 
masses and even the educated classes. 
If, whilst the mightiest empires known 
to history—the Babylonian, the Egyp- 
tian, the Roman—have perished and 
completely disappeared, India has 
carefully preserved her ancient civili- 
zation, it is because her social arma- 
ture has successfully resisted all as- 
saults from without. Even the Mo- 
hammedans, who dominated the coun- 
try for five centuries, were unable to 
introduce a new way of life. 

The very structure of Hinduism, 
both popular and philosophical, is a 
mighty citadel. It is the most perfect- 
ly systematised religion among the 
pagan religions. It has its theogony, 
its scriptures, its ritual, its mysticism, 
its monks and its saints. It has no 
official creed, approves all sects, ac- 
cepts contradictory doctrines on one 
and the same subject and teaches the 
most puerile legends, unworthy of the 
Divine Being. Hinduism has no moral 
code and, as men are not generally 
led in their conduct by the princi- 
ples of logic, it satisfies millions of 
souls, whose passions it in no way 
disturbs. 

There is another cause which leads 
the Hindu to glorify his spiritual heri- 
tage and ancient culture. Pride in 
Hinduism has got into the patriotic 
consciousness of modern Hindus. 
Their philosophy and institutions have 
been eulogised by European scholars, 
who either abandoned Christianity or 
were agnostics. From Schopenhauer 
and Max Muller to Mr. H. G. Wells, 
comparisons have been made between 
Christianity and Hinduism—generally 
in favor of the latter. Anglican mis- 
sionaries like the late C. F. Andrews 
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and Dr. Verrier Elwin have opposed 
conversion work and have expressed 
their admiration for Hindu philosophy 
and teaching. The result is that the 
mental outlook of nationalist Hindus 
has been atrophied, and they do not 
believe in any genuine intellectual 
conversion to Christianity. 

Despite hostility to conversion work, 
one of the most significant facts of 
modern India is the interest displayed 
by the educated Hindu in Christ. The 
interest has grown during the last 
three decades and has shown itself in 
much useful legislation for social re- 
form. The Hindus read the New Tes- 
tament, quote Christ and discuss 
Christian teachings and principles. 
Only recently, following the release of 
Mr. Gandhi from prison, Mrs. Labanya 
Prava Dutta, President of the Bengal 
Congress Committee, wrote to Mr. 


Gandhi as follows: “There is none in 
this world but your kind self to prac- 
tise and preach, with undaunted moral 
courage, the religion of love and uni- 
versal brotherhood for the spread of 
which the Lord Jesus lived, was cru- 


cified by unbelievers and still prayed 
for those very persecutors, ‘Oh, Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’” The Secretary of 
Mr. Gandhi wrote in reply: “For him- 
self he lives in the hope that He who 
has sent the Cross will also give the 
strength to bear it” (The Hindu, June 
15, 1944). The Hindus are willing to 
confess that the ethical teaching of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ is the highest 
embodiment of moral perfection and 
the best that they know. But when 
it comes to organised religion, it is a 
different story. They will have noth- 
ing to do with Christianity as a reli- 
gion. 

With so many obstacles to contend 
against, there seems to be little cause 
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for optimism regarding the future of 
the Church in India. The transfer of 
power to the legislatures may result in 
the discouragement of missionary en- 
terprise. The opening of schools and 
the building of churches may be 
hedged round by conditions difficult 
to fulfil. Conversion to Christianity 
from among the depressed classes or 
“untouchables” may be penalised by 
the denial of educational concessions 
freely bestowed on the Hindus of the 
same class and social standing. The 
maintenance of the Christian atmos- 
phere of our schools may be jeopar- 
dised by the prescription of text-books 
which propagate Hindu ideas and are 
opposed to Christianity. No penal 
edicts may be placed on the Statute 
Book against Christians and the Chris- 
tian faith, but there seems to be little 
doubt that every effort will be made 
to weaken Christian influences. 

The remedy lies in the close organ- 
isation of Catholic forces throughout 
the country and in intense and unified 
Catholic action. Catholics in India 
number four millions out of a total 
population of 389 millions. ... 

But Catholic missioners will not be 
disheartened even in the face of the 
great trials and difficulties that may 
beset them. They will be moved by 
the one and only aim of spreading the 
message of the Gospel in absolute obe- 
dience to the command of the Divine 
Founder of Christianity. Their weap- 
ons are dependence on God’s provi- 
dence, faith in their mission, prayer, 
zeal and sacrifice. World history has 
not recorded such marvellous achieve- 
ments to the credit of any of its heroes, 
who “assailed fame’s steepest heights 
and walked ambition’s diamond 
ridge.” 

—ji THomas Pornacamury, Bishop of Ban- 
galore, in Studies (Dublin), September. 





Recent Events 


INSTALLATION OF ARCHBISHOP CUSHING 


Tue Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 
was installed as the third Archbishop 
of Boston, November 8th, by the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States. 
Because of the War the Sacred Pallium 
and the official letters of appointment 
were not sent from the Vatican; they 
will come later. Nine archbishops 
and forty-two bishops attended the 
impressive ceremonies in Holy Cross 
Cathedral. 

Archbishop Cushing is only forty- 
nine and is the youngest archbishop 
in the world. He had been the Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Boston since 1939. 
In his address to the crowded Cathe- 
dral the new Archbishop called him- 
self “the new servant set over this 
household of the Lord,” and he an- 
nounced that he was launching “a 
program of spirituality, a program old 
as Christianity, old as the Law of 
Moses, yet fresh as a sword never be- 
fore unsheathed. It is a program of 
action,” he continued, “a program for 
the strong of spirit, the clear of mind, 
the fearlessly sincere, a program for 
those who have the courage to face 
their own faults and the will to climb 
to the heights of holiness.” His Ex- 
cellency had taken as his motto on his 
coat of arms, the words, “Ut cognos- 
cant Te,’—“That they may know 
Thee,” and it was on this theme that 
he concluded his address in the Ca- 
thedral: “For the knowledge of God 
and for the love of God and neighbor 
that flows therefrom, I give myself this 
morning to the priests, the religious 
and the Catholic laity of the Archdio- 
cese of Boston, and to all others to 
whom I can be of help. . . . ‘Ut cog- 
noscant Te.’ Father in Heaven that 
we may know Thee.” 

In the afternoon there was a lunch- 
eon for the clergy and the Archbishop 
spoke again pointing out the principal 
problems facing all of them. These, 
he said, are intellectual skepticism and 
moral indifferentism. “They do not 
attack Christianity,” Archbishop Cush- 
ing continued, “they ignore it. How 


shall we meet them?” he asked, and 
he answered, “By every possible 
means whereby individual souls can 
be reclaimed to the truth, by going 
after souls with the selfless persever- 
ance of the Good Shepherd. The work, 
if it is to be successful, must be done 
with great kindness; souls are pre- 
cious and precious things must be 
handled gently.” 

The Archbishop called upon his 
clergy to lead their people. “They 
are asking for leadership, organiza- 
tion, instruction,” he said. “They 
long to give expression to their faith 
in a way that will make this a Catho- 
lic community, not in word only, but 
in spirit, in deed and in truth. All 
this means work,” he warned the 
priests, “but it is the work you have 
desired. You now have the ‘green 
light’—go forward, full speed ahead: 
reclaim the lost, strengthen the weak, 
mobilize the strong! ... We are need- 
ed to rescue our Christians entangled 
in pervading paganism, to give them 
the Gospel, whole and alive, that they 
may absorb it all and actually live 
Christ. Worldliness surrounds them 
in all the influences of our time, and 
its poison penetrates into their hearts 
and infects their minds. To purge out 
that poison,” continued the Archbish- 
op, “to give those souls the knowledge 
that is eternal life, to direct and or- 
ganize their energies to the glory of 
God, will be far better evidences of 
outstanding merit than the construc- 
tion of beautiful buildings.” 

Archbishop Cushing called upon his 
clergy to exercise a world-wide apos- 
tolate. “Our flock,” he reminded 
them, “includes every soul within the 
territory of the Archdiocese, even 
those who do not know the Shepherd. 
If those will not hear us,” he contin- 
ued, “they can at least hear about us 
through our kindliness, our humility, 
our charity for all. We will work with 
our neighbors in every common 
cause,” he promised, and in this he 
included the foreign missions. It will 
be remembered that for years Arch- 
bishop Cushing was Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
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Faith in Boston. He reminded his 
hearers that the foreign missioners had 
“always been able to depend upon us 
for a helping hand; please God they 
will now be helped with both hands,” 
and he added, “we need not hesitate 
to be more generous than ever.” 

In conclusion, the new Archbishop 
said: “Whatever the future may bring, 
we now stand at a threshold. With 
love for one another and with love for 
our neighbors close by and far away 
rooted in love of God and loyalty to 
His Vicar on earth and his personal 
representative, the Apostolic Delegate, 
we begin a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the Archdiocese of Boston. 
Please God it will be a chapter of 
intense and mounting spirituality. 
There will be disappointments, there 
will be discouragements; they are to 
be expected as long as human nature 
is human; but let us never forget that 
they can be lightened by the saving 
sense of humor which is part of the 
equipment of sanctity. Forward then! 
Over the threshold and out with the 
Christ on His Divine mission! For- 
ward in the strength of the Spirit, the 


Spirit Who giveth joy!” 

The Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Bishop of Providence, R. I., preached 
the installation sermon in the Cathe- 


dral. He called the new Archbishop 
“God’s gift to the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton,” and spoke of his distinguished 
career thus far and briefly sketched 
the history of the Archdiocese. He 
concluded with a prayer for Arch- 
bishop Cushing, asking that the spirit 
of his illustrious predecessors in the 
episcopate might continue to dwell in 
his heart. “May the special benedic- 
tion of Almighty God descend upon 
him,” he said, “in this latest consecra- 
tion to His service; may he wear for 
years to come the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross awarded him by Christ Him- 
self and emblematic of his office.” 

The Apostolic Delegate addressed 
the clergy at the luncheon speaking 
on the office and dignity of the priest- 
hood in relation to God, to His people 
and to civilization. He said that Arch- 
bishop Cushing’s first thoughts when 
named to head the See was of his 
priests. 

THe CaTHoLic Wortp extends hearty 
greetings to Archbishop Cushing. 

Ad Multos Annos! 


LITURGICAL WEEK 


PLANS were announced at the begin- 
ning of November for the observance 
of a Liturgical Conference to be held 
in New York in Christmas week. This 
will be the fifth conference since 
1940; twice the meeting was held in 
Chicago, once each at St. Paul and at 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana. Euro- 
pean and South American countries, 
as well as Canada, have held success- 
ful Liturgical gatherings for many 
years. The present Liturgical Week 
is being held under the patronage of 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman; the 
services in connection with the con- 
ference will take place in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and the discussion meetings 
will be held in Cathedral High School 
for Girls, Lexington Avenue and 50th 
Street, December 27th-29th. 

There will be Solemn Mass at the 
Cathedral at 9:30 on the mornings of 
December 28th and 29th. The open- 
ing session of the Conference is sched- 
uled for 8:30 in the evening of Decem- 
ber 27th in the auditorium of the High 
School, and the following two days 
there will be addresses and informal 
discussions at 11 a.m., 2:30 and 8:30 
P.M. Compline will be chanted in the 
Cathedral at 5 p.m. on the afternoons 
of December 28th and 29th. In charge 
of arrangements is the Rev. John K. 
Daly, Professor of Religious Knowl- 
edge, Cathedral College, New York. 
Art students of Catholic High Schools 
in New York are competing in the 
designing of a poster announcing Li- 
turgical Week and the winning pos- 
ters will be on display during the 
sessions, 


<n 
—— 





DEATH OF BisHoP PESCHGES 


THE Most Rev. John Hubert Pesch- 
ges, Bishop of Crookston, Minnesota, 
died October 30th, at the age of sixty- 
three. He had been a bishop since 
1938. He suffered a heart ailment in 
August from which he died at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital in Crookston. Bish- 
op Peschges was a native of Minne- 
sota and spent most of his life in that 
State except while he studied at the 
Apostolic Mission House in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was born May 11, 1881, 
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in West Newton, Minn., and received 
his early education at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minn., and later 
pursued his seminary course at St. 
Paul in the same State. He was or- 
dained April 15, 1905, and after one 
year went to the Apostolic Mission 
House. Upon the completion of that 
course he was appointed to the Mis- 
sion Bands of Winona and St. Paul 
and preached missions for about six 
years. Then for twenty years begin- 
ning in 1913 he was at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Winona, as a professor, and as 
vice-rector and rector successively. 
After five years, then, as a pastor, he 
was named the second Bishop of 
Crookston and was consecrated No- 
vember 9, 1938. The Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray, who preached at the 
consecration, celebrated the Solemn 
Requiem Mass for the funeral of Bishop 
Peschges. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
— 





INTERRACIAL AWARDS FOR 1944 


Tue James J. Hoey Awards for In- 
terracial Justice were presented to 
Mrs. Edward Morrell of Philadelphia 
and to Mr. John L. Yancey of Chicago. 
The presentation ceremony took place 
at the Carroll Club in New York on 
Sunday, the Feast of Christ the King. 
Former Federal Judge William H. 
Hastie, who is now dean of Howard 
University Law School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., made the principal address 
to about 250 Negro and white Catho- 
lics. The Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong, 
principal of Cardinal Hayes Memorial 
High School, presided, representing 
the Archbishop. Two medals are 
awarded annually to a white person 
and to a Negro for their contribution 
toward better race relations. Mr. Yan- 
cey, the Negro recipient, is treasurer 
of the Catholic Labor Alliance and 
secretary-treasurer of the United 
Transport Service Employees (CIO). 
Mrs. Morrell was unable to be present. 
She is the founder of the St. Emma 
Industrial and Agricultural Institute 
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established for the education of Negro 
youth in Philadelphia. 

The award of the medals is made 
under the auspices of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council of which Mr. Charles 
A. Birmingham is president. The 
Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., editor of 
America, is chaplain of the Council. 





Norep Screntist Dries In Paris 


Dr. Avexis CaARREL, Nobel Prize 
winner in Medicine and Physiology, 
died in Paris November 6th, at the 
age of seventy-one. He had spent 
many years in this country at Chi- 
cago University and at the Rockefeller 
Institute. He became a full member 
of the Institute in 1912 and retired in 
1939. Three years before his retire- 
ment, Dr. Carrel was nominated by 
Pope Pius XI. along with sixty-four 
other distinguished figures in the 
world of science for membership in 
the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 
In 1912 Dr. Carrel had been awarded 
the Nobel Prize for his contributions 
to surgical technique and his pioneer 
experiments on the transplantation of 
organs. When he returned to his na- 
tive France in 1940 it was on a spe- 
cial mission for the French Ministry 
of Health pertaining to work for the 
children of France. It was reported 
that about two weeks before his death 
Dr. Carrel received the Last Rites of 
the Church. His latest book entitled 
The Prayer which is devoted to a 
study of the influence of prayer, is to 
be published shortly in this country. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


— 
—_— 





A CORRECTION 


In our account of the death of Al- 
fred E. Smith in the November issue, 
we regret the error in describing him 
as a Knight of St. Gregory. He was a 
Knight of Malta and was buried with 
that decoration. 

JosEepH I, MALLoy. 





New Books 


Ronsard. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis.—China Takes Her Place. 
Crow.—Were You There When They Crucified My Lord? 


Crite——Men and Saints. 


By Charles Péguy.—The Iliad of Homer. 


By Carl 
By Allan Rohan 
Translated 


by William Benjamin Smith and Walter Miller.—A Critic’s Notebook. By Amy 


Freeman Lee.—The Amazing Bob Davis. 


Russia. 


Ronsard. His Life and Times. By D. 
B. Wyndham Lewis. New York: 
Coward-McCann and Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50. 

For the first time in English, has a 
fellow Catholic written of Pierre Ron- 
sard, the French Chaucer of the six- 
teenth century. Mr. Lewis does full 
justice to the loyalty which inspired 
years of metrical polemics against 
abuses in the Church as well as against 
the type of reform which threatened 
Christian unity, but what seriously 
weakens Ronsard’s stand in modern 
eyes is that while his satire bit un- 
worthy clerics— 


“Il faut corriger de nostre Sainte 
Eglise 


Cent mille abus commis par l’avare 
Prétrise—” 


he, 


himself, enjoyed the honorary 
Priorship of two priories as well as a 
small revenue from five other bene- 
fices. 

Mr. Lewis hastens to explain that, 
before the Council of Trent, this was 


not technically simony, Ronsard’s 
Minor Orders making it possible for 
the King (Charles IX.) to ordain that 
the tonsured poet receive a pension 
from the Church. President Theodore 
Roosevelt had much the same idea 
when he placed his newly discovered 
poet, E. A. Robinson, on the salary list 
of the New York Post Office. Certain- 
ly the impeccable E. A. was never a 
source of scandal to the Post Office as 
was Ronsard to the cloisters. He 
quenched his conscience in the Credo 


By Fred S. Mathias.—Revolutions in 


By G. B. Treviranus.—Children’s Books.—Shorter Notices. 


of his own genius “Je suis Ronsard— 
des Muses, le mignon,” and if his po- 
etry made him not only the darling of 
the Muses but of France —and that 
meant educated Europe — how could 
he sing of love if he steeled himself 
to love’s appeal and veiled his eyes to 
the loveliness called Cassandre, Marie, 
Genévre, Astrée, Héléne? But for all 
his eagerness for sinning, three of the 
ladies whom he loved the best and 
wooed the longest were only the loves 
of his dreams: Cassandre, the faithful 
wife of a Manor near Blois; the Queen 
of France and Scotland, his “belle et 
plus que belle” Marie, a deity as far 
removed as the pale dawn to whom he 
likened her; while as for the chaste 
Héléne, all his sonnets could never 
make her cool heart beat as fast as did 
the long Louvre stairs his aging pulse. 
“Olympus peak,” cried he, “was not 
so high,” as he puffed his way up to 
her royal attic. 

Mr. Lewis has caught in his prose 
the vernal imagery of Ronsard and 
his poet friends the Pléiade, his pages 
are melodious with the songs blown 
from their lutes as lightly as a breeze. 
At first the verses push their way up 
like crowding sprouts from the soil of 
his native Vendéme; there is nothing 
stilted in an intimacy with nature 
which remembers under the blossoms 
of the hawthorn tree on the river’s 
edge, the red ants in its roots. But 
there is ever the recurring refrain in 
the minor key: “Cueillez, cueillez vo- 
stre jeunesse” and that warning “to 
gather the fleet flower of youth,” closes 
the famous sonnet sequence to Héléne: 
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“And since what comes tomorrow, 
who can say, 

Live, pluck the roses of the world 
today.” 


—Ronsard. 


Such lines as “The world’s the 
theater and mankind the players” and 
“I would I were the necklace around 
your ivory throat” have familiar 
echoes in English verse but after his 
“Hist! Woodman, stay your arm a 
space,” Ronsard explains that it is the 
dryad’s blood oozing from the smitten 
tree, for his woods and fountains are 
peopled with the nymphs and god- 
desses whose cult runs a pagan paral- 
lel with a lyrical prayer like “The 
Litany to M. St. Blaise.” Mr. Lewis 
opens with a quotation from Pater’s 
Renaissance, “these people are a lit- 
tle jaded” and the “jaded” has evi- 
dently rankled in his spirit so much 
that his whole book is really a retort 
to the “wan, elderly, secluded, rather 
timorous Oxford don” whose “old- 
maiderie,” he feels, could never savor 
the tonic of such virileisong. Indeed 
it is the grand energy of the Renais- 
sance that stabs at one’s imagination. 
Even after receiving the Viaticum, 
Ronsard composed two last sonnets. 
My best gratitude goes to him for his 
wise counsel against disdaining “le 
bon gros” Latin of the Church—then 
a very living medium—for the recon- 
dite pomposity of Cicero. 

In his Ronsard, Prince of Poets 
(1940), Professor Morris Bishop placed 
the accustomed accolade on the learn- 
ing, light and lustiness of the Renais- 
sance in contrast to the “Dark Ages.” 
Mr. Lewis has a more realistic appre- 
ciation of medieval culture and where 
Bishop found only a lustful joyousness, 
Lewis senses a sigh for the spiritual 
values which were slipping. His last 
line is Ronsard’s: “I leave the world 
sodden as a guest from a wedding 
feast,” which contrarily enough seems 
to confirm the “jaded” opinion of 
Pater. There is nothing jaded, how- 
ever, about Mr. Lewis’ brilliant study. 

EUPHEMIA V. R. WYATT. 


China Takes Her Place. By Carl Crow. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.75. 

At this opportune moment when the 
discussion over General Stilwell has 
focused attention on China, Mr. Crow, 
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who has what is known as the san- 
guine Shanghai mind, presents an in- 
formal optimistic account of his thirty 
years’ sojourn in that port. While not 
profound, his book is extremely en- 
gaging. He has seen history in the 
making, and appraised it impartially. 
China, he insists, is still in the forma- 
tive stage, and not to be judged by our 
standards. Eventually a new democ- 
racy will arise; democracy in a form 
particularly fitted to the Chinese who 
have always been democratic by in- 
stinct. “China,” Mr. Crow maintains, 
“is confident of the future. ... Noth- 
ing can gainsay the fact that China 
is a continent and a civilization—a 
self-respecting and industrious people 
who are moving forward.” 

Meanwhile the cleavage between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Yenan Com- 
munists is a matter for concern. The 
Chunking government charges that the 
Communists spread their doctrines in 
the territory taken back from the 
Japanese. It is said that they enlist 
troops without due authority, then 
object because these soldiers cannot 
be equipped from the meager supplies 
reaching China. Such difficulties re- 
tard the military effort, and no one 
can presume to say how the future 
will be resolved. 

It is essential to remember that the 
Chinese are agriculturists and the 
land hunger of the masses has been 
the force motivating their unrest. Al- 
ready the Communists have modified 
certain Marxist tenets, having found 
that they do not apply to Chinese con- 
ditions. The Yenan leaders who be- 
gan by confiscating great properties, 
are now buying tracts of land and 
selling farms to the people on easy 
terms. This would seem an eminent- 
ly fair procedure, though Mr. Crow 
warns that propaganda has been ably 
disseminated by the Communists to 
magnify their own achievements. 

China reacts acutely to the world 
unrest. To complicate matters, Sun 
Yat-sen, the leader of the people, was 
for a time dazzled by the Russian 
revolutionists; then just before his 
death in 1925, he repudiated their 
methods. In the most interesting 
chapter of a wholly interesting book, 
Mr. Crow tells how Dr. Sun chanced 
to read The Social Interpretation of 
History, by Dr. Maurice Williams. 
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Dr. Williams, intent on proving the 
validity of socialistic theories, was 
forced to admit complete disillusion- 
ment. In his turn, Sun Yat-sen be- 
came convinced of the fallacy of Com- 
munism; he revised his writings and 
warned his people. Yet his testament, 
intended for the guidance of the Chi- 
nese, has been the cause of twenty 
years of dissension—which perhaps a 
century of experiment will finally 
solve. DOROTHY GRAHAM. 


Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord? By Allan Rohan Crite. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 

When, in 1917, Marcus Manasseh 
Garvey began his campaign in Harlem 
to lead his followers to a negroid 
Utopia he somersaulted their sense of 
inferiority into dreams of a black 
kingdom. Even the heavenly hier- 
archy would be black, and in the serv- 
ice of a dark deity. 

Fantastic as his visions were they 
contained a grain of mystical truth 
which poets and artists of his race are 


now interpreting on a far loftier plane 


of understanding, where crass an- 
thropomorphism becomes a valid and 
inspiriting symbol. The _ illustrated 
spiritual, Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord? furnishes an emi- 
nent example of this mystical and sym- 
bolic approach to a universal truth. 
Allan Rohan Crite, “an artist whose 
birthright is an authentic understand- 
ing of the spiritual” has expressed all 
the sufferings and longings of his race 
through a series of brilliantly executed 
drawings of the Way of the Cross. 
With daring and dramatic power he 
pictures the Central Figure in this 
greatest of all sacrifices, His Mother, 
the weeping women, the disciples, the 
soldiers and the rabble as of his own 
people. In his Apologia he writes: 
“The wording ‘Were you there when 
they crucified my Lord?’ implies the 
eternal aspect of the sacrifice of 
Christ, the character of which enables 
us who are born out of the historical 
time of the Crucifixion to be one with 
the peoples along the Via Dolorosa and 
to stand beneath the Cross. With this 
aspect in view, I made the figures of 
our Lord, Mary, St. John, and the 
Roman soldiery in the traditional man- 
ner, but placed them in a modern 
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setting. The figures of Simon the 
Cyrenean and St. Veronica, however, 
were done in ordinary modern dress, 
because these two characters stepped 
out of the crowd to render assistance 
to the Christ, and there have been 
men and women like Simon and St. 
Veronica in all ages, even down to to- 
day.” 

So complete is his sense of the one- 
ness of humanity that even a racial 
heretic might be moved to embrace 
the orthodoxy of brotherhood by these 
strange and beautiful drawings. This 
artist knows that in the eyes of God 
there is no distinction of race, or color, 
and projects his ‘symbol, even as 
Gauguin before him painted his Ma- 
donna as a Tahitian Woman, bare- 
footed, with the Child high upon her 
shoulder, islander fashion. 

The book closes with drawings of 
the climax of the spiritual—“Were you 
there when He ascended on high .. .” 
—a triumphant Christ surrounded by 
adoring figures, freed forever through 
Him from their obloquy and desola- 
tion. ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 


Men and Saints. By Charles Péguy. 
Rendered into English by Anne and 
Julian Green. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc. $2.75. 

Now the Pantheon Press follows its 
bi-lingual publication of Péguy’s Basic 
Verities—and Claudel’s Coronal—with 
a second Péguy volume of prose and 
verse chosen largely from the famous 
“Cahiers de la Quinzaine”’ issued be- 
tween 1900-1914. It brings penetrat- 
ing and passionate discussions of the 
Humanities, of Old France, of the 
Modern World, and “Portraits” of 
Dreyfus, the man not large enough for 
the destiny forced upon him, of the 
gentle Bernard-Lazare and the stormy 
Juarez; of Paris, perpetual paradox 
of light and darkness, and of Jeanne 
d’Arc, unique blending of heroine and 
saint. It is curious how contempo- 
rary, because how eternal, most of this 
writing seems. From Jeanne d’Arc 
comes a curse upon the immemorial 
and tragic waste of war—or apropos 
of the Dreyfus affair we are reminded 
of all movements which begin re- 
ligiously, almost mystically, only to 
die of their politics. And when Péguy 
points out the duty of a cultivated 
people threatened by a barbarous in- 
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vasion to carry out their mobilization 
without allowing anxiety to “cross the 
threshold” of their culture or inner 
liberty, he might have been foresee- 
ing the débacle of 1940 as well as the 
ne in which he was to lose his own 
ife. 

The intensity of Péguy’s message is 
concentrated, of course, in his poetry 
—that free rhythmic verse which Mr. 
Green, who disclaims any attempt at a 
metrical rendering, succeeds in trans- 
lating admirably. It is not easy to 
forget the finely felt peasant mono- 
logue “France Must Go On,” nor the 
profound and subtle and familiar 
meditation upon “Mortal Sin and Lep- 
rosy,” nor the lyric sweep of “Night” 
and the evocation of “little Hope... 
who every morning wishes us good 
day.” The purposely simple, even 
colloquial language of Péguy’s verse 
offers a salutary challenge to poets 
whose exoticism becomes a torture to 
themselves and their readers. And 
with a daring equal to his simplicity 
he does not hesitate to speak “with 
tenderness and humor” for God the 
Father. 

Julian Green’s Introduction is an 
extremely sensitive interpretation of 
Charles Péguy, whom he delightfully 
describes as “a French primitive who 
had lost his way in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” All in all, no more ideal 
Christmas gift than this wholly beau- 
tiful book could be found for seekers 
after the finer things in our Catholic 
literature. And perhaps they are— 
and in our groping post-war world 
will be—more numerous than we 
think. KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Iliad of Homer. A Line for Line 
Translation in Dactylic Hexameters 
by William Benjamin Smith and 
Walter Miller. Illustrated with the 
Classical Designs of John Flaxman. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.75. 
This handsome volume, beautifully 

printed and illustrated, is a notable 

addition to the vast literature of 

Homer. The translation is a remark- 

able achievement, almost a lifework 

on the part of one scholar and a labor 
of love on the part of another, who 
has revised and largely rewritten his 
late colleague’s version. Professor 

Miller of the University of Missouri 

is a distinguished Greek scholar, com- 
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petent in the modern as well as in the 
ancient tongue, and one reader, at 
least, feels that the work might have 
been even more successful if he had 
had a free hand. Complete success in 
so large and bold an undertaking is 
hardly possible. At its best, the Eng- 
lish accentual dactylic hexameter (so 
called)—familiar to us in Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, and at its best, perhaps, 
in Kingsley’s Andromeda — lags very 
far behind the splendid vigor and mu- 
sic and variety of the Classical quan- 
titative measure. Trochees too often 
take the place of spondees, trisyllabic 
feet of almost any sort pass for dac- 
tyls, and accent, inevitably, attempts 
the effect of quantity, and inevitably 
fails. “These lame hexameters the 
strong-winged music of Homer!”—we 
exclaim with Tennyson. 

Ever since Matthew Arnold’s fa- 
mous Oxford lectures “On Translating 
Homer” (1861)—provoked by a clever 
but unfortunate translation of the 
Iliad, in “the ballad-manner and the 
ballad-measure,” by Cardinal New- 
man’s younger brother—there have 
been attempts at rendering Homer in 
English hexameters. Among Smith 
and Miller’s predecessors are Simcox 
in 1865 (he also claims to translate the 
Iliad “nearly line for line”); Dart in 
1865 (whose version Arnold himself 
“damned with faint praise” by calling 
it “meritorious”); Sir John Herschel, 
the astronomer, in 1866; Cayley in 
1877 (“homometrically translated,” 
an interesting experiment in English 
quantitative hexameters); and by 
Murison in 1933. Perhaps Cotterill’s 
Odyssey (1911) is the most success- 
ful, or least unsuccessful, of such at- 
tempts. This new version of the Iliad 
can also be read with some pleasure, 
but suffers from the defects common 
to all, especially the frequent “pad- 
ding”: monosyllabic English cannot 
compete with polysyllabic, inflected 
Greek. There is also occasional ba- 
thos, a descent into slovenly or too 
colloquial English, violating Arnold’s 
“fundamental proposition: Homer is 
noble.” (A common fault is the “for- 
bidden” pause, between the third and 
fourth feet, splitting the verse in two.) 
The result is not great poetry, hardly 
poetry at all; and, as Rossetti said, 
“the life-blood of rhythmical transla- 
tion is this commandment—that 4 
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good poem shall not be turned into a 
bad one.” Chapman, the first English 
translator of Homer (1600), whose 
version inspired Keats’s famous son- 
net, pronounced the perfect judg- 
ment on his predecessors (in Latin, 
Italian, and French)—and incidental- 
ly on most of his successors too: 


“They failed to search his deep and 
treasurous heart; 
The cause was, since they wanted 
the fit key 
Of Nature, in their 
strength of Art, 
With Poesy to open Poesy.” 
HERBERT H. YEAMES. 


downright 


A Critic’s Notebook. By Amy Freeman 
Lee. Boston: Manthorne & Burack. 
$4.00. 

The Amazing Bob Davis. By Fred S. 
Mathias. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

The first of these two interesting 
books consists of essays written while 
the author was serving in the capacity 
of art critic for the San Antonio Ex- 
press. She was for years assistant to 
Dr. Roehl, head of the English Depart- 
ment of Incarnate Word College, and 
has lectured throughout Texas before 
college classes and clubs. A most ver- 
satile writer, she seems equally at 
home in discussing a Bach or a Mozart 
Sonata, the singing of Lily Pons, Law- 
rence Tibbett or Lauritz Melchior, the 
American Little Theater, the Yale 
Puppeteers, the movies, which she 
calls “a mental diet of mush,” the 
ballet as an art form, fore-edge paint- 
ing, rare books in the University of 
Texas Library, the art of fencing, the 
breeding of saddle horses, the craft of 
tile making, glass making, pictorial 
photography. 

One might wonder by what right 
does Miss Lee discuss horse breed- 
ing. Well, she owned for seven years 
the Leisure Hour Stables, one of the 
largest in the country, and lectured 
on the champions she developed at 
horse shows, livestock exhibitions and 
fairs. She writes well, gives her read- 
ers many little known facts, and ex- 
pert criticism in many fields of art. 


The second book opens with a 
“thumb nail” biography of Bob Davis, 
the well-known columnist—Bob Davis 
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Reveals—of the New York Sun, by 
his friend Fred Mathias. As a boy of 
fifteen in Nevada, Davis worked for 
his brother Sam, who was publishing 
the Carson City Daily Appeal, his job 
being to deliver the paper to its three 
hundred scattered subscribers at the 
princely salary of five dollars a week. 
Four years later we find him a re- 
porter on various papers in San Fran- 
cisco, and six years later in New York 
City, working for the World, the Jour- 
nal, Munsey’s Magazine, and the Sun. 
He was a likeable character, an inde- 
fatigable worker, a world traveler for 
the Associated Press. His sympathetic 
encouragement started many of to- 
day’s well known authors on their 
way to success. 

In November, 1940, the author ac- 
companied Bob Davis on a transconti- 
nental tour through the Southwest and 
Mexico, keeping a diary that recorded 
every happening and many a good 
story, told by one of the best story- 
tellers in the U.S. A. It was a delight- 
ful trip—Bob Davis’s last, and this is 
a delightful book. He died soon after 
they returned to New York. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Revolutions in Russia. 
Treviranus. 
Bros. $3.00. 
The author of the book named above 

was moved to the writing of it by his 

wish to satisfy the curiosity of his 
boys with regard to the knowledge of 

Russia he had acquired during thirty 

odd years of contacts. Well balanced 

and, in the proper sense, realistic, 
writing clearly and with a gift for 

“saying much in little,” he summa- 

rizes the Russian story from the revo- 

lution of 1905 through the successive 
revolutions and the development of 
the Soviet Union from Lenin to Stalin. 

Towards religion he is sympatheti- 

cally critical, describing Russian Bol- 

shevism as “a transitory stage,” point- 
ing out the weaknesses of Lutheran- 
ism and Anglicanism, and quoting 

Pius XI. on the bad example given by 

certain Catholic circles to the working 

classes. He affirms that Christianity 
can count upon a bright future “if it 
stresses social justice by the free will 
of man,” and declares that “the Chris- 
tian moral code, cleansed and re- 
enforced, should remain the lodestar 


By G. R. 
New York: Harper & 
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of the coming epochs.” On the whole 
he seems to be the type of man who 
might attain to a constantly deepening 
appreciation of Christianity if he 
found Christians commonly living up 
to the implications of their creed. 
Recognizing the possibility that the 
gulf between the Russian way of life 
and the principles of western civiliza- 
tion cannot be bridged, he sees never- 
theless some reason to hope that Rus- 
sia will participate now in a world 
wide attempt to preserve peace if only 
to prevent new fatal tidal waves. 

For the serious reader, a good way 
to begin consideration of this book 
would be to look over the biblio- 
graphical notes which fill some seven- 
teen pages at the end of the volume. 
They show the extent of the author’s 
reading — described by him as the 
perusing of “an infinitesimal part” of 
the enormous amount of printed mate- 
rial on the last one hundred years of 
Russian history. These notes display 
the author’s sense of discrimination, 
his sound principles, his correct tech- 
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nique. Of particular interest and 
value are the notes on Chapter V., in 
which he draws attention to — what 
has been rather commonly recognized 
—the habitual alteration of historical 
records and falsification of official 
pronouncements by the Kremlin. This 
“unique procedure” makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to ascertain facts, 
and to sift reliable sources “from the 
propaganda riff-raff.” Only a patient 
examination of counter-statements can 
give critics a chance to arrive at a fair 
consideration of claims presented. 
The author names with discreet re- 
serve a number of contemporary writ- 
ers, referring to “the old timers,” to 
“a galaxy of flourishing pens,” and to 
“best sellers,” without further com- 
mitting himself. He speaks of Dallin’s 
work on Soviet Russia’s foreign policy 
as “a profound compilation of mostly 
official statements, well arranged, 
though not always critical and schol- 
arly.” He offers as valuable source 
books the works of Fortescue and 
Timasheff. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Children’s book this year if fewer 
and not so handsomely colored as for- 
merly are better written. We doubt if 
taken by and large, there is any one 
field in which there is such general 


excellence. If we notice in the illus- 
trations no gleam of gold, we also 
notice an almost complete disappear- 
ance of the grotesque and ugly that 
once prevailed, and a preponderance 
of lovely, highly artistic endpapers. 
It is a year particularly rich in Amer- 
ican biography, due most probably to 
our increasing consciousness of our 
national traditions. Works of imagi- 
nation and adventure have an ideal- 
ism consoling in times like these, and 
those with an American setting, bring 
out the homespun fundamental quali- 
ties that have made us great. We have 
been embarrassed by our riches in our 
listing and annotating. 


For THE YOUNGEST: Here Comes 
Daddy. By Winifred Milius (William 
R. Scott. $1.00). Peter and Finnigan, 
the cat, meet many things on their way 
to find Daddy, that are not Daddy but 
good to know about all the same. 

Whose Little Bird Am I? By Leon- 


ard Wiesgard (Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.00). A wee book with fine bird pic- 
tures and the repeated question of 
which little ones never tire. 

Stilty: The Deer Who Learned to 
Eat. By William Hall and Charlotte 
Steiner (Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.25). Irresistible animals and a sur- 
prise at the very end. 

Willie’s Walk to Grandmama. By 
Margaret Wise Brown and Rockbridge 
Campbell. 

This is the Milk That Jack Drank. 
Adapted from Mother Goose by Will- 
iam R. Scott. Illustrated by Charles 
G. Shaw (William R. Scott. $1.25 
each). Both printed in large, very 
black letters with the brightly colored 
uncrowded pictures that catch baby 
eyes. 

In the Forest. Story and Pictures 
by Marie Hall Ets (Viking Press. 
$1.00). A fascinating journey and 
great fun with the forest animals from 
the lion down. Has originality and is 
well pictured and printed. 

The Bountiful Cow. By Helen and 
Michael Czaja (Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50). The life of a cow who learned 
to conquer fear and became the hap- 
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piest cow in the barn. The pictures 
have a slightly grotesque touch. 

Timid Timothy: The Kitten Who 
Learned to be Brave. By Gweneira 
Williams. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard (William R. Scott. $1.25). 
More good animal pictures adorn the 
story of how Timothy got to be the big, 
brawny, bold kitten he looked as if he 
were. 

The Friendly Animals. Written and 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin (Van- 
guard Press. $1.50). With a few 
words of large-print text and gener- 
ous sized, crayon-like animal pictures, 
this sculptor aims to impress on very 
young children that all animals are 
their friends. His book, winner of the 
Caldecott Medal, should do just that. 

Crazy Dog. By Leon Ware. [Illus- 
trated by Morgan Dennis (Whittlesey 
House-McGraw-Hill Book Co. $1.50). 
Another good story of a boy and a dog 
with distinguished pictures by an ar- 
tist internationally known for his por- 
traits of dogs. 

The Great Quillow. By James Thur- 
ber. Illustrated by Doris Lee (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50). 


An imag- 
inative, sensitive story of the little toy 
maker who overcame a giant embel- 
lished, with pictures that catch the 
story’s overtones. 


For BETWIXTS AND BETWEENS: Lul- 
laby: Why the Pussy Cat Washes Her 
Face So Often. Adapted by Josephine 
B. Bernhard. Illustrated by Irena Lo- 
rentowicz (Roy Publishers. $1.00). A 
charming Polish legend of the Baby 
Jesus Who wouldn’t go to sleep and 
the pussy cat, with characteristic ac- 
tion pictures. It should be under 
many Christmas trees. 

The First Christmas Crib. By Kath- 
erine Milhous (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25). A treasurable little book 
with the indefinable charm of mediev- 
al Italy and the gentle Saint Francis 
who gave us the first Crib. 

The Animals’ Christmas. Poems, Sto- 
ries and Carols chosen by Anne Thax- 
ton Eaton (Viking Press. $2.00). Leg- 
ends and traditions that connect ani- 
mals with the Christmas story are 
collected in this delectable little vol- 
ume decorated with a becoming charm 
and simplicity by Valenti Angelo. 

The Christmas Anna Angel. By Ruth 
Sawyer. Illustrated by Kate Seredy 
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(Viking Press. $2.00). Redolent of 
the Christmas spirit is this story of a 
little girl on a Hungarian farm many 
years ago, with Kate Seredy’s distin- 
guished artistry to lend richness to its 
pages and to interpret a land whose 
traditions are her own. It would be 
among our first choices. 

The Story of the Christmas Tree. By 
Hertha Pauli (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2.00). Despite some of the 
charming stories Pastor Schwan dis- 
covers in his efforts to justify his use 
of a Christmas tree, this book is not 
for our children, for the justification 
hinges on the approval of Martin 
Luther and the real meaning of Christ- 
mas is not grasped. 

Molly the Rogue. By Mary Walsh 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50). There are 
Irish mystery and magic, for those 
who have ears to hear and eyes to see, 
caught in this tale of a small bit of a 
boy in County Kerry and of Molly, the 
poor creature for whom the fairies 
dance and the cats talk. Each page of 
text is faced by a full page drawing in 
black and white in which Henry C. 
Pitz has caught and fixed the Gaelic 
spirit. 

The Hundred Dresses. By Eleanor 
Estes. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50). There 
is a great artistry in both text and pic- 
tures of this tender story of little Po- 
lish Wanda. It says neither too much 
nor too little, but its effect is dynamic. 
For another favorite child. 

Travelers All, the Story of How 
Plants Go Places. Written and Drawn 
by Erma E. Webber (William R. Scott. 
$1.25). The basic facts skillfully sim- 
plified by one who is a professional 
botanist and a born teacher. Vivid 
pictures and touches of humor. 

Magical Melons. By Carol Ryrie 
Brink. [Illustrations by Marguerite 
Davis (Macmillan Co. $2.00). More 
true stories about the Caddie Wood- 
lawn whom we first met in 1935 as 
a Newbery Medal winner, and the 
author’s answer to many and repeated 
requests. 

Eben the Crane. By Alma Savage 
(Sheed & Ward. $1.50). Authentic in 
detail and with a very special appeal 
is this story of Eben who couldn’t 
learn to fly, and was left all alone up 
beyond the Arctic Circle when his par- 
ents flew away south. We like the 
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human quality and graceful lines of 
Charles Keller’s animal pictures, but 
find him less successful in drawing 
people. 

Clarinda. By Frances Duncombe 
(Henry Holt & Co. $2.00). An alto- 
gether irresistible book, full of that 
most desirable but rarest of qualities, 
imagination. All kinds of wonderful 
things happen to Clarinda and the 
pond animals so captivatingly drawn 
by Angela. Children will demand that 
it be read over and over again, and the 
reader won’t mind! 

Penny. Story and pictures by Mar- 
jorie Torrey (Howell, Soskin. $2.50). 
A charming story about a little girl, 
a poodle, an eight-year-old boy and 
one beautiful summer vacation in 
1904. The story is greatly enhanced 
by the delightful illustrations. An- 
other of our favorites. 

A Picture Book of Mother Goose. 
By Berta and Elmer Hader (Coward- 
McCann, $3.00). There is no happier 
collaboration in the juvenile field than 
that of these author-artists. Nurseries 
will rejoice in this new edition of 
their Mother Goose with its uncrowd- 
ed pages and its wealth of illustration 
in lovely color or in expressive black 
and white. There is music for some 
of the rhymes as well as for a collec- 
tion of treasured lullabies, and to top 
it all, an index. 

Rabbit Hill. By Robert Lawson 
(Viking Press. $2.00). One of this 
year’s finest. An ingratiating story, 
kindly, understanding, gay, with beau- 
tiful drawings that catch the spirit of 
the animals that people Rabbit Hill, 
and with a perfect surprise ending. 
Many are the lessons that it will teach 
its unsuspecting little readers. 

The Red Horse. Written and illus- 
trated by Elsa Moeschlin (Coward- 
McCann, $1.75). Unobtainable since 
the war, this appealing little story 
with an old world flavor and gay il- 
lustrations has been reprinted in this 
country by a famous color process, 
the Gloeckner, by which the Hader 
Mother Goose also was done. 

Sing for America. By Opal Wheeler. 
Illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00). Twenty-four of 
the best known American folk songs 
in simple musical arrangement, with 
the story of each one’s origin and a 
richly colored Tenggren illustration, 


make up one of the most beautiful of 
this year’s books, which we would give 
to our very favorite child. A worthy 
successor to the lovely Sing for Christ- 
mas. 

Aesop’s Fables. Edited and rewrit- 
ten by Elizabeth Stones. Illustrated by 
Emery Kelen. 

The Arabian Nights. Edited and re- 
written by Rosa Van Rosen. [Illustrat- 
ed by Oscar Fabrés (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce for Hyperion Press. $2.50 
each). Unspoiled by the rewriting 
and enriched by vivid pictures are 
these two classics. 

Cherrystones. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
With drawings by John and Isobel 
Morton-Sale (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25). A happy collab- 
oration between author and artist in 
a collection of lilting fortune-telling 
poems. 

The Children’s Hour. Illustrated by 
Waldo Peirce (Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
for Hyperion Press. $2.50). There is 
the beauty that children crave in this 
choice collection of the best in Ameri- 
can and English literature. We would 
choose it for our own children to grow 
up with. Pictures in modern Ameri- 
can style. 

Decky’s Secret. By Anne Molloy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00). 
Everything turns out well in the end 
for everybody in this story of Decky, 
Decatur Jones to you, who has a boy’s 
perennial love of trains and a secret 
with an engineer on one of them. The 
characters are very well drawn. 

The Rooster Club. Written and il- 
lustrated by Valenti Angelo (Viking 
Press. $2.00). Delightfully told story 
of the exciting hiking adventures of 
— Nino Angelo and his Boy Scout 

ub. 

That Silver Fox Patrol. By Neil Boy- 
ton, S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00). A good tale of a Catholic Boy 
Scout Troup in New York City. 

Augustus Flies. By Le Grand (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00). 
We expected he would sooner or later! 

Children’s Picture Cook Book. Reci- 
pes by Margaret Gossett. Designed by 
Elizabeth Dauber (William R. Scott. 
$1.50). An ingenious, clear arrange- 
ment with a picture for each step to 
be taken in a recipe. Calculated to 
turn the most un-domestic child into 
a zestful and successful cook. 
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Dogs and How to Draw Them. By 


Amy Hogeboom (Vanguard Press. 
$1.00). It looks so easy, and tells a lot 
about each kind of dog as well as how 
to draw him. 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR ALL AGES: Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars. By L. N. Wood 
(Julian Messner. $2.50). A_ distin- 
guished biography well worthy of the 
award of the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation which it won. It should 
be within the reach of every boy or 
girl of high school age, not only as the 
story of an exciting career but as a 
well drawn portrait of an American 
gentleman, essentially fine in all his 
relationships. Miss Wood writes with 
literary grace and a joyous humor. 

Washington Irving: Explorer of 
American Legend. By Laura Benét 
(Dodd,‘ Mead & Co. $2.50). Distin- 
guished writing is expected in any 
work by Miss Benét and it is here re- 
creating cleverly the America of Irv- 
ing’s days and bringing us into close 
intimacy with the young man himself. 

Lone Journey: The Life of Roger 
Williams. By Jeanette Eaton (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.00). Well 
planned, and a living picture of the 
subject and his turbulent times, we 
would nevertheless restrict its reading 
to young people with a good historical 
background. From the London of 
James I. it wends its way back and 
forth to America and the settlement of 
the Rhode Island Colony. 

Nathan Hale, Patriot. By Martha 
Mann (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50). A 
fictionized biography solidly based on 
fact, in whose pages youngsters may 
live for a while with one of America’s 
noblest patriots and unconsciously im- 
bibe his lofty idealism. 

Tales from the Vienna Woods. By 
David Ewen (Henry Holt & Co. $2.50). 
From a veteran in the field comes the 
story of Johann Strauss with the melo- 
dies of several of his better known 
waltzes, a glossary of German words 
and phrases and the only complete 
and accurate list of Strauss’s works to 
be found in any American book. 

Lord of London. By Cora Burlin- 
game. Pictures by George Richards 
(D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50). 
Everyone loves Dick Whittington but 
they will love him more after reading 
this fascinating story. 








Dolly Madison: Quaker Girl. By 
Helen A. Monsell. 

Jane Adams: Little Lame Girl. By 
Jean Brown Wagoner. 

George Carver: Boy Scientist. By 
Augusta Stevenson (Indianapolis. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 each). Three 
biographies in the Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series, simply writ- 
ten, but well documented, and espe- 
cially in the case of the third, with a 
sure appeal to young America’s sense 
of justice. Telling illustrations in sil- 
houette style. 

Warrior in White. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Mlustrated by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, O.P. (Sheed & 
Ward. $1.75). The too little known 
Dominican Brother Blessed John 
Masias, friend of Blessed Martin de 
Porres, is the subject of this author’s 
latest study in sanctity. It takes us 
from Spain to Peru in the seventeenth 
century. 


For Ovpsters: Yea! Wildcats! By 
John R. Tunis (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00). Another sports story—basket- 
ball this time—by an author who un- 
derstands boys and knows how to 
make idealism appealing. 

Storm Canvas. Written and illus- 
trated by Armstrong Sperry (Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Co. $2.50). 
A thrilling authentic tale of the war of 
1812 and of young Jason Cobb, a lad 
with the sea in his eyes, who escaped 
from a brutal step-father into the serv- 
ice of gallant Captain Tom Blythe of 
the U. S. Frigate Thunderbolt. 

From Star to Star. A Story of Kra- 
kow in 1493. By Eric P. Kelly. Mlus- 
trations by Manning de v. Lee (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00). 
One of the best of this year’s juveniles. 
A picture of university life in me- 
dieval Poland that is made vitally in- 
teresting for this day and age. 

Barney’s Barges. By Don Aspen. 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz (Holiday 
House. $2.00). The story of a sixteen- 
year-old boy’s adventures during the 
war of 1812. Well written and evoca- 
tive of the times, with a thoughtful 
handling of historical events. 

We of Frabo Stand. By Loring Mac- 
Kaye. [Illustrated by Elsa Jemne 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25). This 
takes us back to a gallant stand for 
freedom in medieval Denmark, where 
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fact and legend intermingled so in 
daily life as to be scarcely separable. 

Thunderbolt House. By Howard 
Pease (Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00). 
Centered around the San Francisco 
earthquake, mysterious, thrilling. 

Wilderness Clearing. By Walter D. 
Edmonds (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50). 
Set in Revolutionary days in Northern 
New York; fine writing. 

Uncle Sam’s Marines: How They 
Fight. By George Avison (The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00). From boot training 
to active service the marine is vividly 
pictured and described here in his 
every activity. Sure to be much in 
demand. 

Laffy. By Iris Vinton. Illustrated 
by Addison Burbank (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.25). Story of a real dog, 
mascot of the Navy Training School, 
Pier 88, N. R. 

The Green Turtle Mystery. By Ellery 
Queen, Jr. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.00). Enough said! 

The Bells of Leyden Sign. By Cath- 
erine Cate Coblentz. Illustrated by 
Hilda van Stockum (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.25). Pilgrim exiles in Hol- 
land when Rembrandt, who was their 
friend, was young. 

Treks Across the Veldt. By Theo- 
dore J. Waldeck. Illustrated by Ivan 
Sanderson (Viking Press. $2.00). Ex- 
citing animal hunt in Africa for live 
specimens. 

Two Young Corsicans: A Boy and 
His Colt. By Anna Bird Stewart. Il- 
lustrated by Catherine M. Richter 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). Authentic modern Corsican 
setting. 

Pierre Keeps Watch. By Maria Gleit. 
Illustrated by Helene Carter (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00). Brave shep- 
herd boy outwits the Nazis in France 
in 1943. 

Forward, Commandos! By Margery 
Bianco. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
(Viking Press. $2.00). Thrilling esca- 
pades of amateur Commandos in New 
Jersey. 

Two Oceans to Canton. By Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. Illustrated by Harry 
Roth (Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00). A 
well written story of the Old China 
Trade. 

Sky Ride. By Katherine Pollock. 
Illustrated by Ruth Wood (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75). A rousing 
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tale of boys’ flying adventures in the 
U. S. 

The Bullfighter’s Son. By Maria Cris- 
tina Chambers. Illustrated by Ignacio 
P. Ortega (Oxford University Press. 
$1.75). Transplanted from Spain dur- 
ing the civil war to the U. S. A., Paco 
introduces his own kind of bullfight 
to his young American friends. Good 
atmosphere. 

Stanley’s Africa. Written and Illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni with many 
maps (Viking Press. $3.00). A crafts- 
manlike job, of enduring value for all 


‘ages. 


China Country of Contrasts. By Mary 
A. Nourse and Delia Goetz (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50). A good intro- 
duction to a land about which we 
have much to learn, factual and non- 
political, and compressing an im- 
mense amount of information about 
the geography, history, life, art cus- 
toms, etc., of the Chinese into a small 
volume of 220 pages, interspersed with 
many photographs. 

What and What-Not. By Kay Peter- 
son Parker (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00). Artistically inclined chil- 
dren will get a lot about the “What- 
Not” but not so much about the 
“What” in this amazingly condensed 
survey of art from the cave paintings 
of the stone age down to the present 
day,—and some of them may find the 
last state of art worse than the first. 
There is much to be said on both 
sides of the questions it raises, and 
sometimes confuses. Ingenious, well 
pictured and slyly humorous. 

The City Set on a Hill. By James 
A. Van der Veldt, O.F.M. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50). Vatican City as seen 
through the eager eyes of the son of 
an Ambassador to the Holy See obliged 
to take refuge there during the war. 
The learned author wrote it to fill a 
need, avoiding the dullness of a guide 
book that repels, and the academicism 
of the scholar that confuses the young 
mind. He has been eminently suc- 
cessful. Many fine photographs add 
to the book’s value. 

Pollyanna’s Protegee. 


By Margaret 
Piper Chalmers (Boston: L. O. Page & 


Co. $2.25). This eleventh Glad Book 
will be welcomed by those who like 
their Pollyanna. Lacks distinction of 
style. 

The White Tulip. By Helen Garvin 


















(Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00). Set in 
the Holland of Franz Hal’s time and 
centered around an English girl, kid- 
napped and set adrift on the shores of 
Holland. 

Penny and Pam, Nurse and Cadet. By 
Dorothy Deming, R.N. 

Gail Gardner Wins Her Cap. By Mar- 
garet Sutton (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 
each). Authoritative in their field, 
informative, and sure of many readers 
these nurse conscious days. The first 
named is one of this publisher’s well 
done career books. 

Far From Marlborough Street. By 
Elizabeth Philbrooks (Viking Press. 
$2.00). Back to the old days of the 
stage coach Route on the Old Boston 






FicTIoN: Boston Adventure. By Jean 
Stafford (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.75). In approaching this 
outstanding first-novel of 1944, it is 
well to apply a rule once offered in a 
preface by Joseph Wood Krutch: 
“complete submission to the author 
..+ who will give you, not only vivid 
descriptions, subtle analyses, precise 
portraits and full participation in a 
strange new sensibility but also... 
a vast symphonic structure.” For the 
realists who want the literal only, this 
advice is especially recommended, for 
without complete submission they will 
not get beyond the first pages of this 
imaginative work, depriving them- 
selves of a real adventure in literature. 
The story, briefly, concerns Sonia 
Marburg, daughter of a beautiful but 
disillusioned Russian mother who goes 
insane and an intellectual but frus- 
trated German father who had dreams 
about the new country. Growing up 
in poverty and unhappiness, Sonia’s 
childish idol is a Miss Pride, aristo- 
cratic spinster guest at the local hotel 
where her mother works. Miss Pride’s 
nice Boston world becomes the girl’s 
objective. This she achieves, with 
reservations, in Book Two, but Pinck- 
ney Street too, has its frustrations and 
phobias, its mental, emotional and 
spiritual poverty. Sonia tells her own 
story but her “I” is as impersonal and 
ageless as a narrator’s voice in a 
movie. There is this effortless, smooth 
quality about the whole book. Miss 
Stafford’s most precise portrait is of 
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Post Road we go blithely with plucky 
Nancy Wadsworth on an exciting 
journey to find the little blue tea pot 
in which Grandmother Pettingill had 
hidden her will. A good story charm- 
ingly illustrated by Marjorie Torrey. 
We should like to signalize here the 
important Pantheon House publication 
of the complete edition of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales ($7.50), to which we hope 
to give full notice next month. It is 
based on the translation of Margaret 
Hunt, published in the last century, 
revised, corrected and completed by 
James Stern, with 212 illustrations by 
Joseph Scharl, an introduction by 
Padraic Colum, and an afterword by 
Joseph Campbell. 


Miss Pride, a symbol of provincialism 
and domination. That Sonia will es- 
cape those “omniscient eyes” before 
she follows in her mother’s footsteps 
is the reader’s hope. A few spiritual 
props would not be out of place here. 

Ride With Me. By Thomas B. Cos- 
tain (New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $3.00). In this lengthy historical 
novel of the Napoleonic era, the au- 
thor uses colorful fiction to present 
colorful fact. Beginning his story 
with “the sole intent of relating the 
exploits of an unusual soldier who has 
been allowed to drop out of sight,” 
Costain finishes with a tale wherein 
his real and forgotten war hero, Sir 
Robert Wilson (“Riding Bobby” to 
Londoners), more than shares the 
limelight with a fictitious crusading 
London publisher, Francis Ellery, the 
first war correspondent. Unimportant 
historically, and with a purely nat- 
uralistic attitude towards fornication, 
this is a novel for readers of mature 
judgment only. 

Margaret Brent, Adventurer. By Dor- 
othy Fremont Grant (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50). Be- 
sides being the author of one of last 
year’s best-sellers, the autobiographic 
What Other Answer?, and of numer- 
ous newspaper and magazine articles, 
Dorothy Grant is well known as a lec- 
turer on historical .and literary sub- 
jects, so it is not surprising that her 
first novel should be based on that key 
period in Catholic history in America, 
the foundation of the Maryland col- 





ony under Lord Baltimore and Leon- 
ard Calvert. The heroine, Margaret 
Brent, was a dauntless daughter of the 
British peerage, who earned the man- 
ly titles “Gent. and Adventurer” by 
her intrepid services to the colony to 
which she had come in search of re- 
ligious freedom. The author has 
given us an unforgettable portrait of a 
valiant woman. With proper subordi- 
nation, she has sketched Giles and 
Mary Brent, Leonard Calvert, the little 
Indian Princess and other figures and 
events necessary to provide a truth- 
ful and illuminating background. The 
plot includes romance and adventure, 
and a fine Catholic spirit prevails 
from cover to cover. By all means, 
head your Christmas shopping list 
with Margaret Brent, Adventurer. 

Hard Facts. By Howard Spring 
(New York: The Viking Press. $2.50). 
The author of My Son, My Son has 
written another stirring and dramatic 
novel. This is not a pleasant, pretty 
story for the simple reason that it deals 
mostly with unpleasant, unpretty sur- 
roundings and backgrounds—the lot 
and not the choice, in most instances, 
of the people concerned. When Theo- 
dore Chrystal, the young clergyman 
hero, arrives in Manchester, England, 
in March, 1885, to take up his first ap- 
pointment as curate of St. Ninian’s 
Church in a drab section, he shudders 
a little at the depressing scenery but 
decides to apply himself to his duties 
and to the book he is writing on a re- 
ligious subject. He also decides that 
he will not marry. But the drab Man- 
chester assignment turns his quiet, 
pleasant life into eventful channels re- 
plete with action and emotion. He 
has a part in the birth of the first 
penny newspaper called Hard Facts, 
founded by his printer parishioner, a 
connection which brings the imagi- 
native young editor and his beautiful, 
talented sister into his life with tell- 
ing effects. The author writes of 
what he knows so well—newspaper- 
ing and people of all classes in his 
familiar section of England. The 
story is well knit and the character- 
izations very real and human. 

Some of My Best Friends Are Sol- 
diers. By Margaret Halsey (New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50). In a series 
of satirical, chuckle-producing letters 
to her soldier brother, Jeff, Gretchen 
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tells an amusing tale about herself, 
her father for whom she keeps house, 
the pilot boarder who rents Jeff’s room 
and the goings-on in the New York City 
canteen where she does her bit in the 
war effort. This book, described by 
its able author as “a kind of novel,” 
will cause women as well as their 
bored husbands to smile over such 
passages as: “I had cleaned the closets 
all day and was full of the ineffable 
superiority that comes from knowing 
our Halloween costumes, Scout knives 
and old diplomas are dusted and ready 
for instant use.” But it will have its 
readers thinking as well as chuckling. 
This time Mrs. Halsey’s shoe pinches 
not the foot of the Englishman as in 
her first book, With Malice Toward 
Some, but the foot of the smug Ameri- 
can liberalist and the prejudiced so- 
called democrat alike. In fact, the 
gay letters paradoxically add up to a 
clever, stimulating lecture on “Prac- 
tice What You Preach,” and there’s a 
barb for everybody. 


RELIGION: Ethics and the Art of 
Conduct for Nurses. By Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J. (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co. $2.50). We welcome 
this second, revised edition of Father 
Garesché’s popular and comprehen- 
sive handbook for nurses. The book 
is intended for the special use of stu- 
dent nurses, and has been adapted to 
their particular needs. 

Secrets of the Saints. By Henri 
Ghéon ($3.00). The Splendor of the 
Liturgy. By Maurice Zundel ($3.00). 
The Life of Our Lord for Children. By 
Marigold Hunt ($1.75). It was a happy 
choice that Sheed & Ward made in 
reprinting the three volumes listed 
above, and we trust that they will con- 
tinue to make available other much 
lamented titles from their catalogues. 
In Secrets of the Saints are gathered 
together four of the late Henri Ghéon’s 
biographies, those of St. John Baptiste 
Vianney, St. Thérése, St. Margaret 
Mary and St. John Bosco. We who 
have read these fine lives in the origi- 
nal, can honestly praise the excellent 
translations by F. J. Sheed and Don- 
ald Attwater. There has been a con- 
stant demand for Maurice Zundel’s 
book, with its depth of penetration 
into the mysteries of the Mass and its 
almost lyric expression, as there has 
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also been for Marigold Hunt’s Life of 
Our Lord for Children, which, en- 
riched by Eleanor O. Eadie’s illustra- 
tions, comes just in time for Christmas 
stockings. 

Glory of the Mohawks. By Rev. Ed- 
ward Lecompte, S.J. Translated by 
Florence Werum (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00). In 
these pages Father Lecompte brings 
to life the America of the 1600’s as 
well as the little Indian maiden who 
is his subject. Kateri Tekakwitha 
was born in 1656 at Ossernenon or 
according to some authorities at 
Gandaouge, near the town now known 
as Auriesville, N. Y. Her father was 
an Iroquois chief; her mother, an 
Algonquin Christian, who had been 
baptized at the Mission of Three Riv- 
ers, Quebec. She died in 1660 of 
small pox, together with her husband 
and son. Kateri was brought up by 
a pagan uncle, who hated Christianity. 
He did his utmost to prevent Kateri 
from being baptized, but finally gave 
his consent and Father de Lamber- 
ville baptized her in 1675. Two years 
later, facing death at the hands of an 


angry chief, and worried about false 
accusations of immorality made by 
one of her aunts, she escaped from her 
native village and made her way to 
the mission of St. Francis Xavier at 


Sault St. Louis. She had but three 
years to live. The priests who knew 
her well testify to her progress on the 
path to perfection. Last year Rome 
set her seal upon Kateri’s sanctity, de- 
claring her Venerable. 

The Four Gospels. By Dom John 
Chapman. (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.25). From the pen of Dom Chap- 
man, who died ten years ago, we have 
this new book, discovered among his 
papers and apparently prepared for 
ultimate publication by the author him- 
self, after he had used it as the sub- 
stance of four conferences to the Cath- 
olic undergraduates at Cambridge. The 
editor assures us that the conferences 
appear “almost exactly as they were 
first written and delivered.” A brief 
but sufficiently comprehensive outline 
of the characteristics and interrela- 
tionship of the four Gospels, the book 
deserves to be highly recommended. 
Of Dom Chapman’s scholarship there 
can be no question; of his lively un- 
conventional style readers of semi- 
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popular theological literature are al- 
ready well aware. He enjoyed the 
reputation of an independent thinker 
and he gave forceful championship to 
those views which seemed to him best 
justified by available evidence. The 
present volume contains an appendix 
of Patristic texts and of Replies of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission which 
show the nice harmony of his opinions 
with the traditional teaching of the 
Catholic Church. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Quebec: Historic 
Seaport. By Mazo de la Roche (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $3.50). Doubleday, Doran in its 
Seaport Series has published the his- 
tory of Montreal, Gloucester, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Seattle and Hono- 
lulu. It is a most interesting series, ' 
for every port large enough to at- 
tract a deep water vessel makes a 
bright spot of color in the pattern of 
America’s past. The latest volume, 
Quebec, is written by one of Canada’s 
best known novelists, Mazo de la 
Roche. She enjoyed the writing, and 
we enjoyed the reading of this most 
interesting history. With Francis Park- 
man of Boston and George Wrong of 
Toronto as guides, she tells the story 
of this rock-crowned city from the 
landing of Jacques Cartier in 1535 to 
the present-day war conference of 
Churchill and Roosevelt. Cartier, 
Champlain, Montmagny, Father Le 
Jeune, Mother Marie de I’Incarnation, 
Bishop Laval, Talon, Frontenac, Mont- 
calm, Wolfe, Levis, Montgomery, Carle- 
ton, Brock—are a few of the names 
that figure prominently in the four 
centuries of conflict, that centered 
around this oldest and most pic- 
turesque seaport of the American con- 
tinent. 

America. By Stephen Vincent Benét 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
$1.50). This was the last—but by no 
means the best—work from the pen 
of Stephen Vincent Benét, a book sug- 
gested by the Office of War Informa- 
tion and destined for translation into 
many languages. Although a poetic 
review and interpretation rather than 
straight history, it conveys the spirit 
of the American pioneers and states- 
men better than many a volume 
crammed with statistics. Emphasis is 
placed upon the views and sentiments 
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of the common people. Naturally 
enough, the most vivid characteriza- 
tion in the book is that of Abraham 
Lincoln. Mr. Benét signalizes the re- 
sults of America’s industrial growth, 
accords briefer mention to our 
achievemenets in the domain of cul- 
ture, and hardly notices the contribu- 
tions of the religious forces of the 
nation. Outlining the future of the 
United States and the world, the au- 
thor seems to think he can cite what 
purports to be the text of the Atlantic 
Charter. A galaxy of similar quota- 
tions from politicians and _ poets 
rounds out the final chapter, with the 
dominant note expressed in the line 
of Walt Whitman: “The United States 
themselves are essentially the greatest 
poem.” 

Pétain: The Old Man of France. By 
Janet Flanner (New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $1.00). Janet Flanner has 
revised and enlarged her biography 
of Marshal Pétain, which she wrote 
for The New Yorker. She describes 
briefly his peasant background — he 
was a farmer’s son—his military 
career during and after both World 
Wars, his marriage, his career at 
Vichy. It is not a flattering portrait, 
but is it an honest one? We believe 
Pétain thought he could save France, 
that he could ward off her total ab- 
sorption by Germany. He was mis- 
taken in believing that Hitler had any 
sense of honor; he was mistaken in 
believing that England had lost the 
war; he was mistaken in believing 
that the United States would hold 
aloof from the second World War. 
Conceited? granted. Stupid? granted. 
A traitor of the Laval type? denied. 

Keeping the Peace Through Air 
Power. By Alan A. Michie (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00). In the first 
seven chapters of this book an alert 
war correspondent indicts the Ger- 
man officer caste, her war industrials, 
and the Prussian Junkers—our real 
enemies in World War I. and II. He 
maintains that Hitler and the Nazi 
party were simply tools they em- 
ployed to enslave Europe. The prob- 
lem before the United Nations today is 
not only to win the war—that seems 
certain—but to prevent a third World 


War. He holds that air power alone 
can do the job. He writes, “If a land 
army of occupation is too costly in 
terms of money and men, and a naval 
police force too indirect in its appli- 
cation, it is my contention that the 
air power of the United Nations is the 
ideal force that can prevent the re- 
arming of China and Japan. It is the 
one weapon that can be applied quick- 
ly, without affecting the civilian popu- 
lation of the Allies, and can bring 
direct force to bear on the militarists 
before they can manufacture their in- 
struments of aggression.” How this 
air force is to be used both in Ger- 
many and Japan is explained in detail 
in the last four chapters. 

USSR, The Story of Soviet Russia. 
By Walter Duranty (New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.00). No one could 
refuse to acknowledge that Mr. Du- 
ranty—using his excellent opportuni- 
ties to observe and his recognized 
ability to record the result of his ob- 
servations in well constructed sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and chapters—has 
given us an interesting, well-informed, 
well-written book. The wary reader 
knows, however, that Mr. Duranty is 
far less objective and impartial in his 
judgments than some of his colleagues 
—Mr. Chamberlin for example; and 
and his ever interesting pages are 
never quite free from the suspicion of 
being, at least in some degree, propa- 
gandist. 

Survivor. By Paul Madden (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.00). Dynamite Duncan, U. S. N. By 
Frederic M. Gardiner (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). We Live 
in Alaska. By Constance Helmericks 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00). 
These three books are stories of actual 
adventures no less thrilling than tales 
created by the imagination. Lieuten- 
ant Madden describes the experiences 
of the three-man crew of his Air 
Transport Command plane; Lieutenant 
Commander Gardiner gives us an ex- 
citing — although partly fictitious — 
account of war at sea; Constance 
Helmericks pictures a young couple, 
newcomers in a land which will wel- 
come many an American before the 
twentieth century ends. 
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ADMITTEDLY one of the most impor- 
tant problems—if not the most im- 
portant — facing the United Nations 
after the termination of the war in 
Europe is the question of what pun- 
ishment is to be meted out to Germany 
for her part in two world wars with- 
in one generation. To gain a proper 
perspective on this matter we wel- 
come JAMES TrAvis’s careful analysis 
—uncompromisingly ethical and scien- 
tific in its approach—of the primary 
question, “Is Germany Guilty?” On 
the answer to that depends the course 
we shall pursue. Mr. Travis, formerly 
on the faculty of the University of 
Illinois, writes from Tulsa, Okla., 
where he has been engaged in busi- 
ness for the past three years. 

UNpER the apt title, “God’s Singer,” 
Dr. CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
gives us an abbreviation of his mono- 
graph on St. Francis of Assisi which 


is to be incorporated later into a book 


of brief biographies. “A Guide to Liv- 
ing” and “The Noblest Roman,” pub- 
lished previously in our pages are also 
to be inchided. Dr. Mierow is Chair- 
man of the Department of Biography 
at Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Last Christmas, Dr. HELENE MAGARET 
writes us, she had the privilege of 
spending part of the holidays at Saint 
Paul’s Indian Mission in South Dakota. 
In “Marty” she shares with her read- 
ers something of the splendid experi- 
ence she had there. Dr. Magaret is 
now on the faculty of Marymount Col- 
lege, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Huspert N. Hart is a graduate of 
Amherst (B.A., 1925), later studying 
English Literature and Education at 
Columbia. He has published a num- 
ber of articles in High Points, an edu- 
cational journal for New York City 
high school teachers and has also had 
an article in America. At present Mr. 
Hart is head of the English Depart- 
ment at Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. These are a few facts con- 
cerning Mr. Hart’s outward career; a 
reading of his initial contribution to 
our pages “Nihilism or Christianity” 
will, however, be more revealing of 
the man himself. 


In May of this year we published an 
article, “Inside Czecho-Slovakia,” by 
Peter P. YurcHAK, Special Deputy 
Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and General 
Counsel of the Slovak Roman and 
Greek Catholic Union of that state. 
Serious objection to Mr. Yurchak’s 
presentation of the facts was taken by 
Dr. JAN PapANEK, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Czechoslovakia. In accord- 
ance with our invariable custom we 
welcomed Dr. Papanek’s “Reply” and 
Mr. Yurchak’s “Rejoinder.” Dr. Papa- 
nek, for the past two years Director 
of the Czechoslovak Information Serv- 
ice in New York, was born in Brezova, 
Slovakia, in 1896. He served in the 
first World War and shared in organ- 
izing the Czechoslovak Legion in Italy 
where he was editor of a Czechoslo- 
vak tri-weekly, V Boj. After the war 
he returned to his study of political 
science and wrote in French a history 
of the creation of Czechoslovakia, La 
Tchecoslovaquie —l’Historie Politique 
et Juridique, 1923. He attended the 
University of Prague where he re- 
ceived a degree as doctor of law and 
VEcole des Sciences Politiques and 
V'Institut des Hautes Etudes Interna- 
tionale, Paris, where he received an 
LL.D. from the Sorbonne University. 
Since 1922 he has been in the Czecho- 
slovak diplomatic service, serving in 
various capacities in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, in Washington and in Pittsburgh. 
During the past eight years he has 
been closely associated with Dr. Ed- 
vard Benesh, President of Czecho- 
slovakia, first in Prague, as parlia- 
mentary secretary of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, then headed by Dr. 
Benesh, and later, abroad in the lib- 
eration movement of Czechoslovakia. 
For biographical data concerning Mr. 
Yurchak, we refer our readers to the 
May, 1944, issue. 

Tr is fifty years ago this month since 
Robert Louis Stevenson died—“under 
the wide and starry sky”—at Upolu, 
Samoa. How the years have dealt 
with his literary reputation is the 
theme of FatHER MATTHEW J. ASHE’S 
paper, “Stevenson After Fifty Years,” 





a companion piece to his “Stevenson’s 
Catholic Leaning,” which appeared in 
our issue of November, 1942. During 
the summer Father Ashe served as 
Chaplain at St. Luke’s Hospital, Pitts- 
field, Mass. He is now passing his 
tertianship at St. Robert’s Hall, Pom- 
fret, Conn. 

BEFoRE coming to this country, Dr. 
EUGENE GUERSTER-STEINHAUSEN Was 
for eight years a columnist and corre- 
spondent on the well-known Swiss 
newspaper Basler National Zeitung, 
of Basle, Switzerland. From this van- 
tage point he had a good opportunity 
to observe developments in Germany 
and it is out of his knowledge of her 
people that he has written his first 
article for us, “The Impossible Alterna- 
tive: Germany of Tomorow.” An au- 
thority in the field of European his- 
tory, Dr. Guerster has written a num- 
ber of books and essays not yet trans- 
lated into English. He is now teach- 
ing Modern History at Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit. 

FEARING that perhaps we have been 
rather forgetful of the presence of the 
Angels at the Christmas Crib, JuLia 
PEMBER sends us a reminder in her 
little sketch “Angels Keep Christmas 
With Us.” Miss Pember’s fund of 
knowledge in the fields of liturgical 
art, music, folk-lore and legend has 
been drawn upon frequently in our 
Ball and the Cross Department to the 
delight and appreciation of our read- 
ers. 

Our poets this month sing of Christ- 
mas in verses of: infinite variety; 
Sister Mary Maura, §.S.N.D., of the 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
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Baltimore, gives us “Come Christmas.” 

JOHANNA RACHEL BRANIGAN, bornin — 
Washington, D. C., and educated in ~ 
Philadelphia, is President of the Phila- 
delphia Unit of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America. Her work has 
appeared in Spirit, The Grail, Kaliedo- 
graph and American Weave. “Christ- 
mas After Calvary” is her first contri- 
bution to THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Patrick O’HorAN tells us that one 
of his Nativity poems, “Behold the 
Shining,” which appeared in our De- 
cember, 1941, issue, and was reprinted 
in his recently published book, Road- 
ways of the Heart, may soon be set to 
music. We foresee a similar future 
for his very musical “Feast of Christ- 
mas.” 

The author of “Who, For Us, Came 
Down” chooses to remain anonymous, 
or rather to be known simply as a 
MARYKNOLL SISTER, because, as she 
writes the Editor, “For so many years 
I have been a thurible into which the 
Sisters dropped the shining grains of 
their affectionate care and now that 
you are placing my pin-feathered 
fledglings in such high company, I 
would like the deeply appreciated 
honor to go to them.” A registered 
nurse, this Maryknoll Sister did mis- 
sionary work in China and the Philip- 
pines and returned to California only 
because of illness and impairment of 
vision. 

The beautiful sonnet in honor of the 
centenary of “Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins” comes to us from an old con- 
tributor, FaAtHER CHARLES J. QUIRK, 
S.J., now at Loyola University, New 
Orleans. 
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